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Arr. ].—Remarks on the Cause and Treatment of Cholera Infantum. 
By L. P. Yayperzt, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Patho 
logical Anatomy in the University of Louisville. 


Cholera Infantum has attracted much of the attention 
of medical writers in our country, as it seems, indeed, to 
he a disease almost peculiar to the climate of the United 
States. In 1794, Dr. Rush published an interesting ac- 
count of the disease, which was called in Philadelphia the 
“vomiting and purging of children,” and in Charleston, 
‘the April and May disorder.” The description of the 
complaint by Dr. Rush* is one of the most graphic and 
faithful ever given. Dr. Edward Miller, one of the edit- 
ors of the Medical Repository, published in the first vol- 
ume of that work a valuable article on the same subjeet— 





* See Medical Inquiries, voi. 1, p. 159, Ist Ed, 
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“the cholera or bilous diarrhoea o¢ infants,” as he styled 
the affection. The medical journals of our country have 
abounded in dissertations on the subject since. It is pro- 
posed to add one more to the number; for although chol- 
era infantam is by no means the fatal disease it was twen- 
ty-five years ago, itis still a complaint much dreaded, « 
source of great suffering, and of a fearful mortality among 
children. 

Itis the ebservation of physicians who have been long 
engaged in practice, that the “summer complaint of in- 
fants” has greatly abated within the period referred to. 
It seems to have been on the decline since the disappear- 
ance of epidemic cholera from our country, in 1835, and 
has certainly been much less prevalent during the last ten 
or fifteen years. The circumstance is an interesting one, 
that in the same period bilious remittent fever has pre- 
vailed far less extensively than it did twenty-five years 
before. Within the last fifleem years we have seen this 
fever, toa very considerable extent, superseded by ty- 
phoid fever. Next to bilious remittent fever, Dr. Harri- 
son remarked, in 1828, cholera infantum required most 
the attention of Louisville practitioners ; and betore that 
time Dr. Meigs had stated, that one-third of the deaths 
among children in Philadelphia were occasioned by this 
disease alone. Dr. Joseph Parrish declared, in 1826, that 
‘“no disease contributed so largely to swell the bills of 
mortality in large cities, during its prevalence,” as the 
one under consideration. ‘ Were it not restricted to the 
summer season,” he continues, “it would prove a greater 
scourge to the community than consumption itself’’* 

The fact of the decline of cholera infantum with bilious 
fever, doubtless has its significance. The relationship of 
the two diseases was early recognised. Dr. Rush observ- 
ed thata fever of the ‘remitting kind,” with ‘evident 


© North American Med. and Surg. Joar, vo!. 2, p. 68. 
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exacerbations, especially in the evening, 
cases of cholera infantum. Cleghorn, in his work on 
‘‘ Diseases of Minorca,” had previously made the same 
observation. Dr. Edward Miller regarded the cholera of 
infants and bilious fever as branches of a common stock. 
But this affinity has not bees universally admitted by med- 
ical authors. Dr. Parrish, in the paper referred to, as- 
cribes cholera infantam to the agency of heat alone, un- 
aided by miasms; and not a few writers have attributed 
it, with the common people, to worms, summer fruits, 
and dentition. 

The question is a practical one. Our conception of the 
etiology of the disease will necessarily influence our meth- 
od of cure. If there be a real connection between the 
complaint and malaria, it is important to be assured of 
the fact. This is the chief point of the present paper ; 
and it is esteemed one of moment for the reason, that, if 
established, it nust lead to a more efficacious. micthod of 
treating cholera infantum. 

Diarrheea in children, there can be no doubt, ix freqaent- 
ly excited by teething, and by indigestible food, whether 


attended upon 


fruits or other articles, just as similar causes give rise to 
disordered bowels in adults. Such disorders may be very 
severe, destroying life ina few hours, as cholera morbus 
is known todo; but most generally they are mild, and 
may be cured by an opiate, or a single dose of calomel. 
They, probably, do not come under the head of cholera 
infantum; they are unattended by fever, and do not recur 
after the patient has once been relieved. They are liable 
to occur at all seasons and in all places. Cholera infan- 
tum is eminently a relapsing disease. We may obviate 
the more violent symptoms,” says Dr. Parrish,” ** we may 
procure temporary relief; we may even flatter ourselves 


that a cure has been effected ; but the original causes have 
not lost their power; an increased susceptibility to their 


* Op. cit. p. 68. 
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operation remains$ relapse upon relapse is experienced ; 
and at last the Jittle sufferer, worn out by the successive 
attacks, sinks beyond the reach of medicine and expires.” 

The impression prevailed with some of the earlier wri- 
ters on cholera infantum, that it is especially a disease of 
cities; and hence the advice of Dr. Rush and of Dr. Par- 
rish to the parents of the little patients, to remove them, 
if possible, to the country. But it is well known at the 
present time, that children in some parts of the country 
suffer with the complaint as severely as do those in the 
city. Where benefit was derived from change of air, it 
was in cases where sufferers were taken from a malarious 
toa healthy atmosphere. This was the case in the neigh- 
horhood of Philadelphia ; but the environs of our city are 
less healthy than the city itself, and no such beneficial et- 
fects are experienced here from the removal of sick ehil- 
dren tothe country. Patients with intermittent fever 
often get well-on removing to a pure atmosphere. 

Heat is generally regarded as the efficient cause of 
cholera infantum; the common name for the disease is 
‘«the summer complaint.” Dr. Rash affirms that “its fre- 
quency and danger are always in proportion t» the heat 
of the weather.” Dr. Harrison makes the same statement. 
Is it true, that there is this exact correspondence between 
the complaint and the temperature of the weather? The 
fact that the disease has been declining for several years, 
while the summers have been as hot as ever they were, 
disproves such a supposition. The experience of the 
present summer is full in the face of it; we never passed 
through so hot a June in this region of Kentucky, and, 
on all sides, it is admitted, that there was never less chol- 
era known among infants in that month, than daring the 
last. ‘Although it is unquestionably true,” says Dr. 
Cooke,* ‘‘ that hot weather is the season in which cholera 
infantum is epidemic, it is to be observed that this disease 


* Transylvania Journal, vol, 1, p. 192, 1828, 
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is not always most prevalent in the hottest sammers. The 
summer of 1821 was, in the upper part of Fauquier coun- 
ty in Virginia, after July, uncommonly hot and dry, inso- 
much that the grass and even the Indian corn was burnt 
up; it was, nevertheless, uncommonly healthy.” Cleg- 
horn, in the work already quoted, records a similar obser- 
vation. The weather in Minorea had seldom been felt so 
excessively hot as in the summer of 1749, and the drought 
was such that the farmers, in some parts, ‘‘ scarcely reap- 
ed as much corn as they had sown.” But notwithstand- 
ing the excessive heat, he says, ‘in June and July there 
were some specimens of the summer diseases, but so few 
that they scarcely deserve to be called epidemical.” 

Heat alone, then, we may conclude, will not develope 
cholera infantum. When the hot weather was attended 
with rain, Cleghorn encountered cholera enough, and the 
“wettest,” he says, “are the most sickly seasons.” Atthe 
same time, we have to admit, the prevalence of this com- 
plaint does not appear to be governed entirely by the 
weather, for we have seen that while our seasons remain 
the same the disease with us has been for some time declin- 
ing. All that seems to be fully made out is, that the cireum- 
stances uoder which bilious remittent and intermittent fe- 
ver prevail are those which favor the prevalence of cholera 
infantam—that they belong to the same family of diseases. 
This is all that is important in the present inquiry. 

If, as Dr. Edward Miller suggested, ‘the cholera of 
infants forms one branch of that large stock of diseases” 
of which remittent and intermittent fevers are another 
type, it follows that the treatment should conform to the 
same principles. But it has not done so. The therapeutice 
have not had proper reference to the etiology of the dis- 
order. The minds of physicians have been quite too much 
occupied with a single symptom of the disease—the diar- 
rhea. Our remedies have been too exclusively directed 
to the disordered state of the stomach and bowels. 

1¢ 
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Dr. Miller, in the paper more than once alluded to, says, 
that one of the principal objects of his communication was 
to recommend ‘the trial of mercury, alone or combined 
with opium ”—a practice suggested by the work of Clark 
on ‘ Diseases of Hot Climates.” It snueceeded so com- 
pletely, he remarks, in a case of infantile cholera, attend- 
ed with dysenteric symptoms, that he soon extended the 
use of calomel to the bilious diarrhoea of children, and 
found it to answer as happily as before. Some of his 
medical friends made trial of it, and, as they assured 
him, ‘‘ with singular advantage.” From this time forward 
the mercurial treatment became popular in cholera infan- 
tum ; and its efficacy has unquestionably been great. The 


experience of the profession is probably not more uniform 


as to any point, than the relief afforded by mercurial 
purging in cholera and diarrhea. The substitution of 
bilious evacuations for the watery discharges that attend 
these diseases, is well known to afford the greatest relief. 
Children laboring under the summer complaint rarely 
fail to be benefitted by bilious purging. So soon as the 
character of their passages is changed, there is an im- 
provement in all their symptoms. Calomel checks the 
disease, but too often fails to cure it, and it returns again 
and again. 

In one of these relapsing cases, in the sammer of 1841, 
I thought I observed a connection between the return of 
the diarrhea and evening exacerbations of fever, and was 
led to prescribe sulphate of quinine with reference to the 
chill which was supposed to precede the fever. The ef 
fect was most salutary, and the little patient was soon et- 
fectually relieved of his troublesome disorder. Other 


eases have been treated since in the same way, and with 


results as satisfactory. Dr. Booth has lately reecommend- 
ed the practice, in an article published in the last volume 
of this Journal, having called the attention of the profes- 
sion to it some years ago in the New York Medical Ga- 
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zeite. My conviction is that the practice is valuable. 
Doubtless there are cases of bowel complaints in infants 
which do not call for this remedy ; but in many, it is be- 
lieved, periodicity will be found to characterize the dis- 
ease. and in these there can be no question, that quinine 
is the remedy. 

Children often suffer excessively in this disease from 
being denied cooling drinks. The thirst is intolerable ; 
but from prejudice, or because the sufferer is not able to 
speak and make its wants known, water is not given. A 
few weeks ago, I saw a child affected with the complaint 
whose cries satisfied me that it was suffering from thirst. 
Its mother said that the same plaint had been kept up 
throughout the preceding night. Water was given, and 
itdrank eagerly Asits stomach was not disordered, the 
child was permitted to drink as much as it wanted; and 
its cries ceased. The diarrhea was easily arrested by 
tincture of opium ; quinine was administered, and the pa- 
tient remains free from the the disorder. 

[In an other case, some years ago, the thirst was accom- 
panied by high fever, and an irritable stamach. The wa- 
ter which was freely allowed, was vomited almost as soon 


«S it was swallowed. This patient was immersed ina 


cool bath, and with the fever, which soon subsided, he was 
relieved of his nausea and tormenting thirst. In very 
many cases, ice has been prescribed when-+the stomach 
would not-retain water, and with effects as gratifying as 
any that have ever been presénted to the writer in the 
practice of physic. The cold bath, ice, and cold drinks, 
constitute remedies of inestimable value in the treatment 
of thiscomplaint. Itis singular that they are not in more 
universal use. Dr. Miller urged them strongly in his ex- 
cellent paper, published nearly fifty years ago. ‘As the 
cholera of children,” he says, “is a febrile disease, and 
the surface of the body often heated far beyond the proper 
point, it will be advisable to expose all such parts of the 
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skin as feel too warm to the hand, to a stream of cool air 
or to bathe them in cool water. Several times a day,” he 
continues, “ the patient should be washed in vinegar and 
water, salt and water, or water alone, by means ofa 
sponge, as he lies in bed, with as little motion, disturb- 
ance, or fatigue, as possible.” Dr. Dewees wrote, twen- 
tv-seven years ago—‘* We have several times seen the 
most prompt advantage result from exhibiting to the lit- 
tle sufferer very small pieces of ice, every few minutes. 
It seems more certainly to abate thirst, and at the same 
time tranquillize the stomach better than water.” 

Every physician who has ever made trial of this prac- 
tice has witnessed the same result. The effect is always 
salutary. The strong demands of nature, and true thera- 
peutics are here, at least, atone. ‘That which the sufferer 
craves above all other things, is that which more than al 
other things besides will contribute to his relief. There 
are cases in which cold enemata, introduced very gently, 
exert ahappy influence. These are such as show a dys- 
enteric tendency, and are accompanied by much febrile 
reaction. 

Although the opinion has been expressed in this paper, 
that the diet of children alone will not induce cholera in- 
fantum, their diet and drink are by no means matters o | 
secondary importance. They may become the exciting 
causes of the disorder. There can be no question that 
they are continually provoking disease in the digestive 
organs of the young, even more than of the old. The 
quality of the water affects the health of infants in an un- 
equivocal manner. It is the united testimony of the pro- 
fession of Nashville, that since the erection of water-works 
there the children of that city have suffered much less with 
bowel complaints, and the improvement is attributed to 
the substitution of river for limestone water. 

But it was not my purpose to enter into details, wheth- 
er as to the prevention or treatment of cholera infantum. 
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It has appeared to me that the febrile character of the dis 
ease has been too much overlooked, and that consequently 
remedies of the most undoubted efficacy in fevers have 
not had a fair trial in the cholera of infants. Under this 
impression these pages have been hastily written, and are 
now respectfully submitted to the profession. 

Louisville, July 12th. 





Aer. I1.—A Memoir of Dr. Charles Caldwell. By L. P. Yaxvext, 
M. D. 


Before this article meets the eye of our readers, it is 
probable that the most distant of them will have heard, 
through the public prints, of the death of the venerable 
Dr. Charles Caldwell, so long one of the most frequent 
contributors to this Journal, and for many years identified 
with western medical education. The melancholy event 
took place at his residence, in this city, on Saturday after- 
noon, the 9th of July. 

Dr. Caldwell was not only one of the oldest, but one of 
the most distinguished men in our profession at the time 
of his decease. In many respects, he was a very remark- 
able man. In appearance he was imposing. His bearing 
und manners in society were striking and peculiar. He 
attained to an age far beyond the period vouchsafed to the 
most of men, and a very large proportion of his long lite 
was spent actively in public. He became an author 
nearly sixty years ago, and few years have passed since 
without the appearance of something from his pen calcu- 
lated to keep him before the public mind. Of ali the hon- 
ored names of our profession, no one is, perhaps, more 
familiar to western medical readers. 

Dr. Caldwell was born in Caswell county, North Caro- 
lina, of Presbyterian parents, and received the best eda- 
cation that was afforded by that portion of his native 
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State. At nine vears of age he was sent to school, and 
very soon gave proof of a superior mind. Among those 
who knew him at this early period and who, having been 
his school-fellows, retained a lively recollection of his 
youth, were the late Hon. George W. Campbell, of Ten- 
nessee, and Dr. James Blythe, who was for many years 
before his death his colleague in Transylvania University. 
They were younger ihan Dr. Caldwell by several years. 
They represented him to have been a lad of great energy 
and ambition, fond of his studies and a proficient in them. 
From his aspiraticns and the evidences of mind which he 
gave, it was easy to be foreseen that he was destined to 
make a man of note. The profession for which he first 
studied was Divinity, but at a later period he abandoned 
itfur medicine. Most of his friends have heard him relate 
the circumstances under which he gave up his original 
purpose. After quitting the study of theology, he opened 
a grammar school, in Iredell county, and spent three years 
as a teacher of boys. He then commenced the study of 
medicine with Dr. Harris, of Salisbury, and having pur- 
sued it privately with that physician for eighteen months, 
removed to Philadelphia, where he might have the bene- 
fit of a public institution. He was in the habit of stating 
in his lectures, that he continued the study in Philadelphia 
for five years, and in that time hardly allowed himself one 
day of relaxation. From the first day that he entered 
school as a little boy up to a very advanced period of his 
life, there can be no doubt that he was a most faithful, 
assiduous student. His account of his habits while a stu- 
dent, and in fact through life, was that he spent from 
eighteen to twenty hours a day in active mental labor, 
devoting but four, or at most six hours to sleep. 

Soon after graduating he began to publish. One of his 
first works was a translation of Blamenbach’s Physiology, 
which was followed, some years after, by a translation ot 
Sennac on Fevers. During his pupilage, yellow fever 
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prevailed in Philadelphia, and the origin and nature of the 
epidemic became the subject of a warm and protracted 
controversy, in which he took an active part. He con- 
tended with Dr. Rush that the disease was of domestic 
origin, but going farther than his preceptor, insisted that 
it Was not contagious. With these views he urged the 


futility of quarantine regulations, and the importance of 


a strict attention to hygieuic measures. 

Dr. Caldwell manifested thus early a disposition to con- 
troversy, Which he continued to exhibit ail his life. Dr 
Samuel Stanhope Smith, President of Princeton College, 
published, in the year 1787, an essay on the ‘ Unity of the 
Human Race,” in which he attempted to explain on phy- 


sical grounds the diversity of color and physiognomy of 


the several branches of the human family. Dr. Caldwell, 
whose studies had been much in the French school popu- 
lar at that day, attacked Dr. Smith's essay with great 
boldness, and, as he always himself felt assured, with en- 
lire success. But however able his review of the arga- 
ments of his theological opponent, the controversy did not 
bring him the credit which he derived from his discussion 
of quarantine. On the contrary it subjected him to the 
suspicion of being unsound in his religious opinions, and 
created prejudices against him which he did nut outlive. 

He evinced from the first more taste for the philosophy 
flan the practice of medicine, and was always koown 
rather as a writer than a practitioner. At one time he ed- 
ited in Philadelphia the Port Folio, and wrote articles on 
politics, literature, religion, and the current events of the 
dav. He also wrote the biographical sketches of Dela- 
plaine’s Repository, and was author ofa life of General 
Green. His addresses before the Philadelphia Medical 
Society were numerous, and he delivered many political 
and literary addresses which were published at the time. 
The subjects upon which his pen was employed, embraced 
in its wide range, history, poetry, fiction, medicine, hygi+ 
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ene, medical jurisprudence, biography, physics, natural 
history, belles lettres, and ethnology. He edited Cullen’s 
Practice of Physic, but showed himself most at home when 
advocating the “vitality of the blood,” or attacking Dr. 
Rush’s theory of the “ uvity of disease.” This propensity 
to generalize—to discuss theories, rather than to multiply 
facts by engaging in research, gave him early in life a rep- 
utation which he never lost—that of being a speculative, 
visionary man. 

His fine elocution naturally suggested to Dr. Caldwell, 
atan early period, the idea of becoming a public teacher and 
he was not long ia rising to ahigh rank among the lecturers 
of Philadelphia. Notwithstanding the hostility of Dr. 
Rush, which by some means he excited, he always had 
numerous private pupils, who bore flattering testimony 
to his eloquence and ability as an instructor. He had be- 
come widely known in the Western States as one of the 
most gifted of the medical writers and teachers in Phila- 
delphia, and when the medical faculty of Transylvania 
University was reorganized, in 1819, he was elected pro- 
fessor of the Institutes of Medicine. Of the part which 
he took in building up that school, [have had occasion to 
speak recently. It is not too much to affirm that he was 
the father of the first Western School of Medicine. His 
colleagues were younger men, and were then compara- 
tively unknown. However great the reputation which 
some of them have since achieved, they did not at first 
vive character to the enterprise, and could not draw to it 
many students. Dr. Caldwell came to Kentucky a ripe 
scholar, an experienced teacher, an author of wide celeb- 
rity; and itis safe to say that he was now, for the first 
time, in his proper element. It was in a medical school, 
us an expounder of the “philosophy of medicine,” that 
lle was especially fitted to shine. 

His introductory address, delivered at the opening of 
the first session of the school, was admirably suited to the 
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occasion. It breathed a tone of unbounded confidence. 
The undertaking, he said, would succeed beyond the ex- 
pectations of its most sanguine friends, and would confer 
great and manifold benefits upon the profession and the 
country. Ft would throw much new light upon the dis- 
eases of the Mississippi valley, and “lead to a more ra- 
tional and suecessful treatment of them.” By redacing 
the expenses of a medical education, it would enable per- 
sons in moderate circumstances, as well as the wealthy, 
to attain it. It would promote the study of our climate, 
and especially its influence in developing or modifying our 
diseases. And it would “ elevate in the west, the stand- 
ing and dignity of the medical profession, and give it 
more weight and influence in effecting its benevolent and 
praiseworthy purposes.” The ardor with which he em- 
harked in the enterprise was communicated to his col- 
leagues and to the pupils who had assembled to listen to 
his inaugural address ; and it was only a few years until 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the school which he had 
been so instrumental in founding in the backwoods crowd- 
ed with students, not from the frontier country only, but 
from Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and other Atlantic 
States. He devoted himself to the institution. He wrote 
about it; he traveled to solicit the means for furnishing 
it with a library and apparatus; he made appeals to the 
Legislature of Kentucky for anendowment. The money 
thus raised he applied in Earope himself to the purchase 
of an excellent hbrary and other means of medical in- 
straction. 

It was precisely in such an enterprise as this that Dr. 
Caldwell’s best qualities were most fully and favorably 
displayed. It brought out that energy and resolution in 
which he so far surpassed the majority of men. How 
inuch soever others might doubt, his confidence was un- 


wavering; whatever might be the faltering of others, his. 


industry was antiring. Asa teacher he was not so much 
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esteemed as some of his less distinguished colleagues; 
but his eloquence, his varied learning, and versatile pow- 
ers excited the admiration even of those who regarde 
his lectures as wanting 10 practical interest. There way 
an elevation in his style, a measured pomp and roundness 





} 


in his periods, a clearness in the arrangement of bis mat-' 


ter, a confidence of tone and manner in giving out his 
opinions, a fullness and aptness of illustration in his lee- 
tures, which was sure to captivate a part of his audience. 
In all the classes before which he appeared during bis 
long career as a public teacher, certainly until towards 
the close of it, there was never one iv which there were 
not a number of students who agreed in placing him at 
the very head of medical lecturers. The writer of this 
notice does not hesitate to acknowledge that when a pup: 
of the Transylvania school he was himself of this number. 
He can never forget the delight with which he followed 
there the lectures on the ‘Institutes of Medicine ;” « 
pleasure which was only exceeded by that of hearing Dr. 
Holley on Mental Philosophy. An incident occurred du- 
ring that winter which, as it exemplifies the devotion o! 
some of Dr. Caldwell’s pupils to him, and is otherwise 
iilustrative of his character, will not be deemed out o! 
place in this connection. 

At the time referred to, Dr. Caldwell took great plea- 
sure in public discussion. He had become a practised 
and skilful disputant in the Medical Society of Philadel- 
phia, where he had been accustomed to meet Chapman, 
Cooper, and other adroit debaters. Dr. Drake had just 
entered the school, and his powers as a controversialist 
were unknown. He was invited to read a paper before 
the Lexington Medical Society, at which Dr. Caldwe!! 
was present. In the course of his dissertation on certain 
points in Physiology, Dr. Drake introduced the doctrine 
of Harvey—omaia ex ovo ; that all living beings come fron 
germs furnished by parents. The allusion to the doctrine 
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seemed to the audience generally to have been accidental. 
They could see nothing in it calculated to bring on a long 
and spirited controversy; but the author of the paper 
knew fall well upon what ground he was entering. He 
had heard, when a student in Philadelphia several years 
before, an animated discussion between Dr. Caldwell and 
Dr. Chapman on the subject of “spontaneous generation,” 
provoked by a paper read to the Medical Society by him- 
self. He did not doubt that Dr. Caldwell was still a be- 
lever in that doctrine, and he as little doubted his readi- 
ness to supportit.. Dr. Drake had beeome aware that 
he was himself endowed with rare faculties as a debater, 
ind was willing to try his str ngth with his learned co.- 
league. Ashe expected, soon after he sat down Dr. 
Caldwell rose and addressed the society. He compliment- 
ed the paper of Dr. Drake for its ingenuity, learning, and 
general ability. But there was one tenet, he said, to 
which he could not subseribe; and he went on to show 
the grounds upon which spontaneous generation appeared 
to him still a reasonable hypothesis. Dr. Drake replied, 
and Dr. Caldwell made a further exposition of the doc- 
irine. It was resolved to continue the discussion at the 
iwxt meeting of the Socicty. 

It was resumed the ensuing week. In his remarks at 
ihe previous meeting, Dr. Caldwell had quoted from the 
vritings of Moses and some of the fathers in medicine 
certain opinions or statements which seemed to favor 
the hypothesis he was advocating. This afforded Dr. 
Drake an apology for bringing forward all the written tes- 
timony he could find on the subject, and accordingly he 
ippeared before the society, this evening, with a load of 


inthorities. He piled quotation upon quetation. All the 
istances cited by his acversary as examples of equivocal 
veneration, he showed, had been accounted for by the 


presence of germs. It is seldom that one ever listens to 


:more convincing argument than Dr. Drake made on 
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this occaston. It appeared to his audience conclusive, 
overwhelming. There was no replying to his facts; no 
escaping from their irresistible foree. The whole medi- 
‘al class, numbering about two hundred, were with him, 
all but two. One of these was the writer of this sketch; 
the other was a friend who was also a Tennessean, now 
no more—George W. Campbell, whose uncle had been 
the schoolmate of Dr. Caldwell. It is possible that we 
felt the force of Dr. Drake’s powerful argument as much 
as our classmates, but we could not be made to admit it: 
we stood resolutely by our favorite teacher. It is not 
often that a leader has had fewer adherents; but it made 
no difference with ours, who was impassive to the facts 
which convinced every body else, and to the last, held as 
stoutly to his cherished theory as his devoted young friends 
had done to him. 

Dr. Caldwell was as faithful an officer as ever belonged 
to an institution of learning. He toiled unceasingly for 
the advancement of the Medical school at Lexington, and 
it was inthe full conviction that its interests could no 
longer be promoted there, that he advocated its removal! 
to Louisville. He had resisted the conviction as long as 
he could. After others had begun to talk of erecting « 


school in this city he wrote in favor of the advantages of 


Lexington. He defended the site as long as it appeared 


to him defensible, and with arguments, the soundness of 


which must have seemed to him questionable while using 
them. But when he became an advocate for the remov- 
al, he was an undisguised, unwavering advocate. He 
never changed his views, and never deviated from his pur- 
pose. He urged the policy openly, and on all proper 
occasions; and when at length convinced that the Lex- 
ington school could not be transferred, he was for estab- 
lishing a new institution in Louisville. 

There is no occasion for adverting in detail to the on- 
pleasant controversy which grew out of the attempt to 
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transfer the Medical department of Transylvania Univer- 
sity to Louisville, the history of which is familiar to most 
of the readers of this memoir. It is well known that 
Dr. Caldwell bore much more than his share of the cen- 
sure, attached by the people of Lexington to the medical 
professors for conceiving and attempting to carry out such 
a project; and at least one of his colleagues was involved 
in the acrimonious discussion which followed by his efforts 
to shield him from the unmerited obloquy. But if he 
was unduly censured for his interference in behalf of the 
school at Lexington, he entitled himself, by his zealous 
efforts to rear an institation in this place, to be called the 
founder of the University of Louisville. Doubtless the 
University would have been founded without him, and 
perhaps founded very soon. The time for erecting a 
medical school in Louisville had arrived, and many minds 
were turned favorably towards the measure. But, at the 
same time, all willadmit, that it was Dr. Caldwell who 
gave the impulse to it at the auspicious moment. He 
was the leading man in the movement, and his energy and 
perseverance did much towards securing the donation, 
and placing the institution upon an ample basis. 

Dr. Caldweil was an active and very voluminous writer. 
He produced no elaborate work, but he was continually 
writing, now on phrenology, and then on the stady of the 
ancient languages ; at one time on mesmerism, and then 
again on animal chemistry. His pen was never idle. He 
must write and publish. Ithad become with him a fixed 
habit; it was his amusement. his aliment, his life. He was 
as much the founder of the medical journals as of the 
medieal schools of Kentucky. It was by the dint of his 
importunity that the medical Faculty at Lexington were 
induced to project the Transylvania Journal of Medicin 
and the Assoctate Sciences, and to assure the editors of a 
supply of matter he pledged himself to contribute to ey- 


ery number. No one had a higher appreciation of the 
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salutary influence of such a periodical upon the profes. 
sion. He foresaw how it would quicken the medical mind 
of the country, and what a harvest of expericuce woul 
be gathered in by it; and it was therefore upon principle 
that he strove to have one commenced and sustained.— 
When Louisville became the theatre of his action, he was 
as zealous for the establishment of a journal here; nor 
did he rest until he accomplished his wishes. The Louis- 
ville Journal of Medicine was suspended after the issue 
of the second number, but he began at once to agitate for 
a renewal of the effort; and in due season the Journa! 
which is now in the hands of the reader was set on foot. 
Dr. Caldwell did not edit any of these works, but in one 
sense they may be said to have originated with him ; he 
Was by far the warmest advocate for their projection, and 
for along time the most prolific contributor to their pages. 

A few years since Dr. Caldwell computed that his writ- 
ings, up to that time, including translations, pamphlets, 
essays, and books on various subjects, would amount in 
the aggregate to more than ten thousand pages, and sup- 
posed that they might reach eleven thousand. — Since 
that time he has published probably not less than a hun- 
dred pages in the shape of pamphlets and essays. He 
had then made two hundred and eleven distinct publica- 
tions, of which six exceeded three hundred pages, thir- 
teen were over two hundred pages in length, twenty-one 
over a hundred pages ; four-fifths of the whole being un- 
der fifly pages. It is manifest that it was not by detached, 
ephemeral tracts, such as most of these, that a solid, ev- 
during reputation was to be achieved. And then the 
subjects were not only greatly diversified—too numerons, 
it may be affirmed, to be thoroughly compassed by any 
human intellect; but many of them were unfortunate 
snbjects ‘Too many of them were topics that serious. 


philosophical minds have agreed in rejecting as unworthy 
of grave investigation; and upon too many more the 
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opinions which he entertained were at war with the science 
of theage. The greatest of his works, unquestionably, 
are the schools which he founded. Aside from his mere- 
ly literary productions and his translations, much the 
larger portion of his writings relates to animal chemistry, 
phrenology, and mesmerism. When he touched upon 
questions pertaining to natural theology, he continually 
broached views which gave offence to the friends of re- 
velation. On the physiological topics, about which he 
wrote most copiously—‘solidism,’ the ‘humoral pathol- 
ogy,’ ‘sympathy,’ animal chemistry’—he stood almost 


alone, vainly struggling against the onward progress of 


scientific discovery. Phrenology, and mesmerism, the 
cherished topics apon which he bestowed most time and 
labor, and which it was his glory to have been foremost 
in advancing, Whatever may be their real merits, have 
not yet obtained a footing among the accredited sciences. 
It seems to have been a peculiarity of the mental consti- 
tution of this gifted man, that the traths which most 
thoughtful men regard as essential and best established, 
were those about which he doubted most, while the doc- 
trines which scientiffe men generally condemn, were those 
which he most cordially embraced. ‘The effect upon his 
reputation was unhappy while he lived, and cannot fail 
to be so upon the popalarity of his writings. 

His style, when young, was involved, inflated, diffuse, 
and inclined to bombast. In these respects it improved 
with age, without ever becoming easy, simple, or grace- 
ful; but it always possessed the qualities of vigor and 
clearness, and had the merit also of being peculiar. No 
one Was ever at a loss for his meaning, or could be long 
in doubt as to his authorship. His remarkably fine per- 
sonal appearance and bearing were not more distinctive 
than certain forms of expression which were sure to re- 


appear in his writings and at once revealed their author. 
No author, perhaps, ever repeated himself so often ; and - 
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this gave a monotony to his productions, especially the 
later ones, which detracted very much from their interest. 

The subject being given, it was easy for those who 
were familiar with his writings, to anticipate, not the drift 
and arrangement of his discourse merely, but the facets, 
the zrguments, the illustrations, and even many of the 
very phrases. In conversation, in writing, and in lec- 
turing he was the same; always forcible, earnest, and 
confident, generally elevated, never obscure. His mind 
was always full of his subject, and he never failed to 


make himself understood by his readers or hearers of 


whatever capacity. If he failed often to carry convic- 


tion to others, it was not beeause he had not the air of 


being himseif fally persuaded of the trath of what he 
urged. 

Of all bis professional cotemporaries in this country, 
Dr. Caldwell had the highest opinion of the talents of the 
late Dr. Chapman. No medical manin America was deemed 
by him to possess so inventive and original amind. There 
is something interesting in the circumstance, that these 
eminent men, who had lived as friends so long in the same 
city, and pursued together the same line of investigation, 
should have closed their earthly career so nearly at the 
same time. In the mould and texture of their minds, and 
in their general bearing, Dr. Caldwell and Dr. Chapman 
were notunlike each other. They were both finished 
scholars, and ornate, showy lecturers; they adopted a 
similar style of writing and declamation ; their tastes in- 
clined them to the same course of study, and they em- 
braced many of the same unpopular doctrines in medicine. 
They were alike exclusive and eXtravigant in their views 
concerning the humoral pathology, sympathy, and the 
vital principle. ‘The ootions which Dr. Chapman early 
in life pat forth in respect to the modus operandi of med- 
icines, Dr. Caldwell was found strenuously supporting in 
some of the last papers he ever published. Dr. Chap- 
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man was the more practical man of the two, and being 
drawn by circumstances more towards the active duties 
of his profession, was saved from those purely specula- 
tive and visionary studies upon which his friend wasted 
so much of the vigor of his life. They rose to almost 
equal distinction. . One was at the head of his profession 
at the East; the other was for along time the acknow- 
ledged head in the West. They were both connected for 
many years with flourishing medical schools. Dr. Cald- 
well had not the readiness or the wit of Dr. Chapman, 
but he had more energy, and greater powers of applica- 
tion; he was better fitted for rearing an institution of 
learning in a new country. In both were united to minds 
of a high order talents for display which gave them great 
influence among men. 

Among the associates of Dr. Caldwell in his long con- 
nectiun with the medical schools of Kentucky, the col- 
league whom he ranked highest for originality and vigor 
of mind was Dr. Drake, who also has preceded him to 
the grave. Dr. Drake always claimed to have been the 
the pupil of Dr. Caldwell, having attended his private 
lectures in Philadelphia, and was a younger man by a 
good many years. Their association in important enter- 
prises during the most active period of their lives natur- 
ally suggests a comparison of the characters of these 
distinguished men. There were few points of reseni- 
hlance between them. In manners, tastes, style of wri- 
ting and speaking, habits of thought, social impulses, and 
medicai and philosophical opinions, they differed the most 
widely from each other. Except minds of great com- 
pass, rare strength of will and energy of purpose, and 
an industry untiring in both, they possessed few qualities 
incommon. Dr. Caldwell had the advantage of a s su- 
perior education, but Dr. Drake continued to be the great- 
erreader, and so kept himself abreast of the tide of 


‘iscovery in his profession and conformed his teachings 
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toit. Dr. Caldwell had great boldness, and launched his 
theories forth regardless of the opinions of other men, 
‘* Better occasionally broach startling errors than deal in 
time-beaten trnisms which awaken no curiosity,” was 
one of his published sentiments upon which he acted.— 
Dr, Drake was cautious in hazarding opinions which he 
formed after long investigation. His style of speaking 
was less finished and graceful than that of Dr. Caldwell, 
hutit Was more earnest and effective. His voice was 
more powerful, and the operation of his mind far more 
rapid and intense. He had a readiness, a keenness, a 
command of language and apt illustration, that rendered 
him formidable in debate, and quite an over-match for his 
more learned colleague. In manner and appearance one 
of the most diffident of men, when he engaged in a con- 
troversy he was one of the most assured. His wit, ls 
readiness of repartee, his acuteness of analysis, delight- 
ed and astonished his audience. Dr. Caldwell excelled 
inaclear exposition of his subject; in the methodical 
arrangement of his positions; in the symmetry and,order 
of his discourses, where there were none to controvert or 
object. Dr. Drake excelled in debate in which his won- 
derfully active mind was aiways ready with the ingenious 
argument, the pertinent faet, the happy retort. His style 
of writing was more simple and natural than Dr, Cald- 
well’s, and therefore a better style for scientific subjects. 
In conversation, the difference between them was that 
Dr. Drake was unequal—sometimes dull and tiresome ; 
sometimes singularly eloquent, original, brilliant, and in- 
structive; while Dr. Caldwell always did justice to his 
reputation. In personal appearance Dr. Caldwell had 
the advantage. His head was one for the seulptor, as 
classical, as finely developed as phrenologist could de- 
sire to behold. His person was large, well-proportioned, 


stacely and commanding. No one could see him without 


remarking him. 
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It has been remarked, that Dr. Caldwell’s taste led him 
to the speculative in science. Dr. Drake inclined to the 
practical, When a young man, Dr. Caldwell gave lec- 
tures on natural history, but it was the natural history 
of books; he made no observations of his own; engaged in 
no original researches ; and later in life he forsook these 
studies for psychology. Dr. Drake was always an observ- 
er, and from the earliest period to the close of his proles- 
sional life was engaged in independent research. Hs first 
work—the Picture of Cincianati—was a volume of facts 
and statisties ; his last and great work—the Diseases of the 
Inferior Valley of North America—was like it, a vast trea- 
sury of facts gathered up through numerous years and in 
the course of many long journeys. While Dr. Caldwell 
showed more perseverance in erecting medical schools, 
Dr. Drake showed greater steadiness of literary aim ; and 
it the latter left behind him no successful institution to 
which he could point as of his creation, he produced a 
work of which Dr. Caldwell, among all his publications, 
las left behind him no equal. 

Dr. Caldwell’s excellence as a medical teacher lay 
clietly in the faculty of inspiring his pupils with a love 
ot science, and an ambition to excel, and in this he was 
eminent. His defects were those that belong to his writ- 
ings j—a propensity to speculate; an undue preference 
tur subjects of equivocal value ; a proclivity to doctrines 
generally discarded. A more serious defect, which, 
whether it was engendered by the prejudices of early ed- 
ucation or by associations formed later in life, is lamented 
hy his friends as the capital one of his character, was the 
want of a sincere religious faith. This showed itself in 
whatever he did. It was continually appearing in his 


writings; it was remarked in his daily conversations ; and 
he was unable to conceal it in his public lectures. It was 
keenly felt by himself; no one, probably, knows how 
heenly. “J keep up a storm without to silence the storm with-° 
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tz,” he has been heard to remark of himself. He wa, 
aware how much of influence he had lost from this cause; 
but he could not have been aware how much it had to do 
in giving his mind those unfortunate scientific biases 
which the friends of his fame have to regret. With a 
mind more happily constituted in this respect, possessing 
« person so distinguished, talents so varied and so highly 
cultivated, so fine an elocution, such physical powers otf 
endurance, and an energy so indomitable, it would be dif- 
ficult to say to what height he might not have risen. 





Aer. IIL—A case af obstinate and prolonged rigidity, with spas 
modic contraction of the neck of the Uterus during parturition, 
treated by the combincd administration of Ergot and Chloroform. 
By Narotzon B. Ayperson, M. D., of Louisville, Ky. 


During the past few months, as several cases similar 
to the one in question have come under my ireatment, 
(only less obstinate both in duration and intensity, buat. in 
which the same agents were employed with the like good 
results,) Lam disposed to publish the annexed case from 
the fact that similar circumstances have never come uader 
my own observation where the adoption of these re- 
medial agents was so applicable, and resulted in so pre- 
cise an action as their administration was wont to fulfil. 

Ergot, | can but suppose, as having no direct influence 
in the dilatation of the mouth of the uterus, its action be- 
ig secondary, it isa mechanical pressure exerts through 
ihe agency of the fetus—whilst chloroform has the pow- 
er of effecting this object—and where there exists a stub- 
born condition of the neck towards dilatation, with ineffi- 
cient pains, there does not exist more safe, though potent 
remedies, by which the difficulties can be overcome, than 
the timely and judicious use of ergot and chloroform, pro- 
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vided there exists a proportionate size of the pelvis, with 
proper relaxation of the soft parts ; and when the adminis- 
tration of these agents does result unfavorably in their 
action, the consequences will be found in every case to 
be the result of unforseen barriers existing in the forma- 
tion of the pelvis and soft parts, or the idiosynecrasy of 
the patient forbidding their use. 

On Sanday morning, June 19th, I was in attendance on 
Mrs. Mary Finley, of this city, then in labor with her 
second child. She is twenty-four years of age, possessing 
an unusually healthy constitation, being well proportion- 
ed in every respect. On my arrival, I was informed 
that she had been in labor the previous twenty-f ‘ar hours, 
the pains having been small but regalar. On a vaginal 
examination it was found impossible to reach the mouth 
of the womb in almost any position of the patient, and it 
was only after repeated trials that it was brought down 
by elevating the hips high in bed. The position of the os 
uteri was found to be backward, upward, and to the left 
side, imparting to the touch a sensation similar to that 
produced when pressure is made on the cartilage of the 
end of the nose. At each successive pain it was throw: 
back in the same position, and it was found almost impos- 
sible to retain it in the axis of the pelvis. Finding it im- 
possible to control the position of the neck, she was sut- 
fered to remain unexamined for several hours, during 
which interval the neck righted itself, but remained un- 
influenced by the pains which were materially augmented. 
The extract of belladonna was freely used on the neck, 
which, in some five hours, produced but slight dilatation, 
and the remedy soon lost its influence, the parts remaii- 
ing as hard and obstinate as in the commencement of Ia- 
hor. The pains soon became constant and expulsive, but 
were attended by no beneficial result, as the parts refused 


to yield to the hardest pains. The patient became flush-., 
ed, excited, aud experienced great pain in the head, fo: 
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which she was freely bled, but producing no beneficia’ 
results so far as dilatation of the mouth of the uterus 
was concerned. Antimony was then resorted to, and sh 
was brought under its full influence, without the slightes: 
effect. The finger was then made an agent by friction 
constantly kept up around the neck of the uterus until 
its influence produced slight dilatations, which soon, how- 
ever, lost its effect. The lips were flabby, yet hard, and 
the stoutest pains seemed to have no direct influence 
whatever in accomplishing the requisite enlargement to 
enable the birth of the child. 

After exhausting a great amount of her energy, th 
pains grew less frequent, feeble, and finally abandoned 
her almost entirely. She remained in this condition sev- 
eral hours, when the pains again recurred, though weak 
and regular; and as the soft parts were readily yielding. 
she was brought under the influence of ergot in 20 grai: 
doses every twenty minutes, until she had taken one and 
«half drachms. She was soon under its full influence, 
but the womb positively refused to yield to the most reg- 
ular and hardest pains, the parts rather seeming to con- 
tract. 

Her critical condition prompted a resort to chloroforn 


the influence of which she was soon under, and whilsi | 


the pains seemed in no manner interrupted, dilatation im- 
mediately ensued, and after a few pains the child’s head 
was born. The uterus instantly, however, contracted 
tigitly around the neck of the foetus, without the slightest 
cessation of the pains, and no manual manipulations, used 
with regard to the safety of the child or future health o: 
the mother, could have assisted in the birth. The chlo- 
roform was again repeated, and resulted in the same hap- 


py effect. 

Anticipating a sudden contraction upon the placents 
after the birth of the child, the hand was immediately in- 
troduced into the uterus, whilst the attendants removed 
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the child. Yet, notwithstanding this precaution, the con- 
tractions were so severe and spasmodic as to require her 
to be kept ander the influence of chloroform until its re- 
moval, which was accomplished with the utmost difficulty. 
The after-pains were prolonged and severe, and the lo- 
chia soon ceased to flow; the former was alleviated by 
anodynes, and the latter by emollient poultices combined 
with camphor. After the usual period, she again recov- 
ered, and now enjoys excellent health. 

The above case, itis reasonable to suppose, had it not 
heen for the ergot and chloroform, would have terminated 


in the death of the foetus and probably the mother, or of 


both, as all the remedial agents generally used were faith- 
fully put in requisition, with the exception of instrumen- 
tal interference, which would have been criminal to have 
attempted. It may be questioned as to which of the 
agents the dilatation of the os uteri is due, or as to wheth- 
er their combined influences were vot the exciting cause. 
Be this as it may, I feel fully assured that had not ergot 
been given after the pains became inefficient, the birth 
would not have been accomplished but by the aid of in- 
struments, the use of which, however, would have been 
outof the question in this ease; and Tam confident that but 
for the use of chloroform, preceded as its administration 
was by ergot, the consequences might have been serious 
‘o both mother and child, from the effects of a rigid un- 
dilating uterus. The case is clear, to my mind, as one 
of the remarkable influences and effects of these two 
agents, and I feel gratified at having been the means of 
‘heir use in this case, as Iam sure but for their adminis- 
tration, two more beings would have been numbered with 
those that have preceded us. 
Louisville, July, 1853. 
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Arr. 1V.—Hints with regard to the natural history and medicina! 
properties of Veratrum Viride. By Isaac Brancn, M. D., of Ab 
beville, S. C. 


This plant has recently become an important article ot 
the materia medica, at least in the South, and it is forthe | 
purpose of introducing it into the North-west that we 
have consented to write this concise article. We have 
used this article extensively ourself, with the most satis- 


factory results, and believe that it is not only the privil- 
ege, but the imperious duty of every member of the 


profession to contribute his mite to the stock of general 
knowledge, so that the result of the experience of all may 
be placed in some tangible form before the professional! 
world. Our remarks will be concise, and we trust to the 
point, and as they have been spread on several occasions 
before the profession in the South upon the same sub- 


ject, we must be exceedingly brief on this occasion. In- 


deed, our peregrinations for the coming few months, will 
not permit us to write an extensive article. We will add 
that we have never sold an ounce of the article in our 
life, nor are we interested, in any manner whatever, in its 
sale. 

At the instance and request of Dr. W. C. Norwood, oi! 
South Carolina, who is entitled to more credit for invest- 
igating this article than all of the rest of the profession 
combined, we have deposited, for him, a smali quantity 
of the pure tincture in Nashville, Louisville, and Indian- 
apolis. The formula for its preparation has been pub- 
lished to the world by Dr. Norwood, time and again, and 
for the informationof those who have not seeu it, we 
will repeat it : 

Root of Veratrum Viride, 1 Ib. 
Officinal Alcohol, 1 pint. 

Macerate for about ten days, decant and strain, and 1 

is fit for use. It may be thought that we use an unneces- 
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sary quantity of the root, but the object is to have a pure 
saturated tincture, and all we have to say in regard to its 
use and merits, contemplates a tincture of that kind, 
therefore, a little extra quantity of the root makes no 
difference, whilst a little short of the requisite quantity 
will materially affect the article. Any practitioner of 
medicine may prepare this article for use, provided he 
can procure a pure article of the root, and here rests the 
difficulty. If he orders the Viride, he is liable to procure 
the Album, and vice versa; indeed, the endorsement up- 
on the package precured, affords no security; for the 
Viride is more apt to be labelled Album than otherwise. 
We will explain this confusion. 

The Veratrum Viride is an American plant, whilst the 
Veratrum Album is exclusively and entirely European. 
Until comparatively speaking quite recently, they were 
regarded even by botanists as identical, and the same 
identical medicinal qualities ascribed to each. In exter- 
nal appearance they somewhat resemble each other, 
whilst in medicinal properties they differ widely. 

We regard this article as about as important in the 
treatment of typhoid and other affiliated diseases, as the 
sulphate of quinine is in the treatment of intermittent 
and remittent fevers. We are aware that this is assign- 
ing to the article under consideration a very prominent 
position—it is placing it upon the top shelf, but our ex- 
perience justifies the remark. Although we have never 
used this remedy in a pure case of typhus, indeed we 
have never seen such a case at the South, we believe, 
reasoning from analogy, that it is as well adapted to the 
treatment of typhus as it is to typhoid diseases. In any 
case of disease with a hot and dry skin, and a frequent 
pulse, we should most assuredly resort to its use, guard- 
ed by the views we shall advance in the sequel The 
article is peculiarly adapted to the treatment of asthenir- 
diseases—it diminishes the frequency of the pulse, whilst 
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it does not reduce the strength; indeed, we have very 
often seen the strength considerably increased under its 
use. 

Oar plan for using the article in typhoid diseases is as 
follows, and we commence our treatment at our first in- 
terview with the patient: we never resort to any prepar- 
atory treatment. Ina case of typhoid fever or typhoid 
pneumonia, presenting the ordinary symptoms, if the pa- 
tient be an able-bodied, athletic adult, we commence the 
treatment of the case with from five to seven drops of 
the tinetare, giving it at intervals of two hours, increas- 
ing a drop at each succeeding dose, until the pulse is re- 
duced to the desired standard as to frequency, which will 
generally be the case in from eight to twelve hours, ani! 
here we hold the pulse with more or less of the article, 








giving it at regular intervals until the disease is brokew | 


up. We have often taken a case with a hot, dry and 
husky skin, a dry tongue, great restlessness, with a pulse 
of 140 in a minute, and within the course of twelve hours 
we have had a cool skin, a moist surface, a tranquil con- 
dition of the system, with a pulse of from 60 to 80 beats 
ina minute. The only bad effect which ever results from 
the use of the article, is excessive nausea, retching, and 
vomiting, and there is no difficulty in guarding against 
this, if small doses are used in the beginning of the treat- 
ment, and increased as above detailed. After the pulse 
is brought under the control of the article, three or four 
drops will frequently hold it there if repeated every two 
or three hours. There are cases of typhoid diseases 
which require anodynes from the commencement of the 
attack, in which cases we usually give a tea-spoontful, 
more or less, of paregoric, or an eqaivalent quantity ot 
opiam or morphine, in some other form, with each dose. 
We usually give a blue pill, or some other cecoprotic— 
we never purge. 
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If the patient be a feeble lady, ora child, we give less 
of the article, according to circumstances, until the sus- 
ceptibility of the patient is ascertained. We have never 
used the article in scarlet fever, but can have no doubt 
of its beneficial effects in such cases. We ask the pro- 
fession in the Northwest to try it. We have not time 
to continue our remarks. 
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Art, V.—A Treatise on Lightning Conductors; compiled from » 
work on Thunderstorms, by S. W. Harris, F. R. S., and other 
standard authors. By Luciws Lyon, A. M. New York: George 
P, Putnam. 1853. 


( Concluded.) 


In a notice of this valuable work, in the July number 
of this Journal, we endeavored to develope some of the 
curious facts connected with electrical phenomena. We 
pass now to the principles concerned in the metallic con- 
ductors. The remarks on these laws are invaluable, and 
we make liberal extracts. The author says: 


“The heating effect of the same, or different quanti- | 
ties of electricity, on metallic wires of the same or differ- | 
ent diameters, is as the square of the passing quantity of 
electricity directly, and as the square of the diameter of 
the wire inversely. Thus the heat developed by a pass- 
ing shock is four times as great when the quantity of 
electricity is doubled, and only one-fourth as great when 
the diameter of the wire is doubled. A metallic rod, 
therefore, of twice the diameter, conducts twice the 
quantity of electricity with the same development of 
heat. ‘Taking the heat evolved as proportionate to the 
resistance, we may conclude, that the conducting power 
of a metallic body varies with the area exposed in cut- 
ting it transversly to its length; that is to say, with the 
area of its section, since this is proportionate to its solid 
contents. 
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In estimating the resistance of a metallic body to the 
transmission of a shock of electricity, we have also to 
take into consideration the distance traversed. Now the 
resistance to electrical transmission through a metallic 
wire, has been found toincrease with the length of the 
wire; that is to say, the resistence to the transmission of 
the charge was twice as great when the length of the con- 
ductor was doubled ; a law observable from one hundred 
up to one thousand feet in length. A lightning conduc- 
tor, therefore, should have its dimensions increased, when 
required to be of considerable extent. 

The explanation of the above general laws seems to be 
this: supposing a given quantity of electricity to fall on 
a single metallic particle, and to experience a given re- 
sistance to its progress, then this resistance would be di- 
minished by placing a second particle by the side of it, 
for the charge would be divided between the two.— 
If two other particles were added, we may conceive 
it to be still further reduced in proportion to the 
number of particles sharing in the conduction. Now, 
in the ease of the section of a metallic wire, the diameter 
ot which is double that of another, there are four times 
the number of particles,—hence the resistance with the 
same quantity of charge is reduced to one-fourth. Ina 
similar way it may be shown, that by increasing the length 
of the conductor, we continually increase the “number. ot 
particles to be passed through,—hence the resistance 
through twice the length will be twice as great, through 
three times the length three times as great, and so on. 
In the case of the quantity of electricity being increased, 
we have the resistance dependant not only on ‘the increas- 
ed charge, but also onits increased force. Thus a particle 
of metal conducting a double quantity of electricity is sub- 
ject to a double force, since it is quite reasonable to con- 
clude that the forces with which the opposite electrical 


powers tend to unite, would increase with the amount ot 


disturbance. 


Mechanical Effects of the Electrical Discharge—But it 
‘8 not only the heating effect of the discharge we have to 
consider ; it is necessary to take also into the account its 
more mechanical effects,—indeed, it is the expansive ac- 
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tion which produces the great mass of damage by light- 
ning so commonly observed. If a powerful shock of 
electricity be transmitted by a fine wire, the wire wil! 
very often appear crippled throughout its length, and 
will exhibit a series of zigzag creases. And if a similar 
shock be passed between two metallic balls in a confined 
portion of air, the air willbe caused to expand with great 
violence, so as to frequently burst open the containing 
vessel. Light bodies such as wafers will become dispers- 
ed inall directions, when exposed to the expansive effect 
produced by the electric shock in passing through a short 
interval of air. 

At the time the steeple of St. Bride’s church, London, 
was struck by lightning, in June, 1764, it is stated by Mr. 
Delaval, F. R. S., who communicated a most interesting 
detail of the circumstances to the Royal Society, that 
‘the lightning acted as an elastic fluid,” and that “the 
effects are exactly similar to those which would have been 
produced by gunpowder, pent up in the same places and 
exploded. A stone weighing about seventy pounds was 
thrown to a distance of fifty yards; an iron bar half an 
inch in thickness, and about’ two feet in length, joining 
some of the masonry of the tower, was not only broken 
in two, but one part of it, according to Dr. Watson,* was 
actaally bent to an angle of 45°.” 

The mechanical effects of lightning, seen in piercing 
solid bodies with holes, in splitting them in pieces, and 
in projecting their fragments (sometimes of enormous 
weight) to great distances, are so well known, and so 
generally admitted, that it will be needless to multiply 
instances in proof of it; but a circumstantial statement 
of some remarkable cases of this kind may throw light 
upon the manner in which the electric fluid acts. 

In the autumn of 1798, lightning struck the house of 
Casselli, an Engineer, at Alexandria. It did no damage, 
but piereed the panes of glass in the windows with sever- 
al small holes about the sixth of an inch in diameter. 
Small craeks in the glass diverged from these holes as 
centres, 

In August, 1777, lightning struck the steeple of the 
parish church of St. are at Cremona, broke the 





* Phil. Trans. for 1764. 
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iron cross Which surmounted the tower, and projected to 
4 distance the weathercock, which revolved under the 
cross, and which was made of copper, tinned, and coated 
with oil-paint. 

This weathercock was found to have been pierced with 
eighteen holes, nine of which were very prominent on one 
side, and the other nine on the other. As there was no 
appearance of more than one stroke of lightning, all these 
holes must be supposed to have been pierced at once. 
The position of the holes is such as would have been 
produced by blows imparted simultaneously in opposite 
directions on parts of the metal nearly contiguous, and 
the inclination of the beards or projecting edges of the 
holes on one side correspond exactly with those on the 
other, the directions of all the eighteen beards being par- 
allel, 

On the 3d of July, 1821, lightning struck a house at 
Geneva, and pierced the tin which covered a part of the 
roof with several holes, leaving evident marks of fusion. 
One piece of tin in particular, which covered the angle 
made by a chimney with the surface of the roof near it, 
was pierced with three nearly circular holes, about an 
inch and three quarters in diameter, and about five inches 
apart measured from centre to centre. The metal at the 
edges of these holes was bent, as it would have been by 
aforce bursting through it in one direction or the other. 
The edges of the two holes were bent on contrary sides. 

On the night between the 14th and L5th of April, 1718, 
the church of Gouesnon, near Brest, was struck by light- 
ning with such force that it shook as if by an earthquake. 
The stones of the walls were projected in all directions 
to a distance of from fifty to sixty yards. 


The lightning which formerly struck the chateau of 


Clermont, in Beauvoisis, made a hole twenty-six inches 
wide and the same depth in the wall; the date of the 
building of which was so far back as the time of Casar, 
and which was so hard thata pickaxe could with difficulty 
make any impression upon it. 

On the night between the 21st and 22d of June, 1723, 
lightning struck a tree in the forest of Nemours. The 
trunk was split into two fragments, one seventeen, and 
the other twenty-two feet long. These fragments, so 


heavy that one of them would require the combined’ 
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strength of four men, and the other that of eight men, to 
lift it, were, nevertheless, projected by the lightning to 
the distance of about seventeen yards. 

In January, 1762, lightning strack the church of Breag, 
in Cornwall, the southwest pinnacle of the tower of which 
it destroyed. A stone, weighing one hundred and seven- 
ty pounds, was projected from the roof of the church to 
a distance of sixty yards in the direction of the south. 
Another fragment of stone was projected to the north to 
a distance of 400 yards. A third was projected to the 
southwest. 

About the middle of the last century, a rock of mica- 
ceous schist, measuring 105 feet long, 10 feet wide, and 
about four feet thick, was struck by lightning at Funzie, 
in Scotland, and was broken into three principal frag- 
ments, not counting smaller pieces. One of these frag- 
ments twenty-six feet long, ten feet wide, and four feet 
thick, had been merely inverted in its position. Another, 
28 feet long, 7 feet wide, and five feet thick, was project- 
ed over the hill toa distance of fifty yards. The remain- 
ing piece, forty feet long, was projected in the same 
direction, with still greater force, and fell into the sea. 

On the 6th of August, 1809, at Swinton, about five 
miles from Manchester, lightning struck the house of Mr. 
Chadwick, at 2 P.M. A sulphurous vapor immediately 
filled the house. The external wall of a building erected 
against the house as a coal shed, was torn from its found- 
atiuns, and raised ina mass. — It was transported, main- 
taining its vertical position, to some distance from its 
original place ; one of its ends was transported nine and 
the other four feet. This wall thas raised and transport- 
ed, Was composed of seven thousand bricks, which, inde- 
pendent of the mortar by which they were cemented 
together, would have weighed about twenty-six tons. 
This wall was eleven feet high aod three feet thick, and 
its foundation was about a joot below the level of the 
ground. Above this coal-shed was a cistern, which, at 
ihe time of the phenomenon, contained a quantity of wa- 
ter, and the shed contained about a ton of co: ils.* 

The first Presbyterian church in the city of Syracuse, 
New York, was strack by lightning. The church had 


* Dr. Lardner’s Lect. on Science and Art, vol. ii. p. 69. 
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lightnining rods attached, but these were improperly fas- 
tened to the walls by sharp pointed staples in fall connec- 
tion with the main red. The lightning struck the spire, 
ran down part way. when the charge divided, following a 
staple fastening in‘o the building, as far as the pointed sta- 
ple extended. T his staple terminating in the dry, hard ma- 
sonry which mts! have been veacly a non- -condue tor, the 
charge blasted outa por ion of the stee ple,—throwing the 
broken fragments several! hundred feet much after the 
manner of a too shallow blast ina rock. And thus the 
beautifal stroctare was saved the dire destruction which 
must have happened had the church been built of wood, 
a partial conductor when wet, acd fastened with iron bolts, 
&:. These faets were related to the wntera few months 
since by several intelligent ind respectable citizens of that 
city who were ey*-witnesses fo the accident, each of 
wiom saved peices th it were thus blisted out of the stee- 

le. Tae m-chaniea! force here mwuiiested was precisely 
9 that of gunpowder. 

In the shock of ightning which fell on His Majesty's 
ship Evephant, of seventy four guos, at Portsmouth, in 
November, 1790, all the iron hoops and wouldings on the 
miinmist were barst open and broxen in peices, and some 
of the parts seattered to great distances. Some of these 
hoops were balfan inch thick, and five inches wide; the 
mast, although of immense size. being about three feet in 
di meter, and upwards of PLO feet in length, was entirely 
shook and shivered throughout. Now, in these cases we 
do not find any melting of the iron work : we observe only 
the effects of a terrifie mechanieal power. 

Another remarkably interesting instance of this effect 
was observed in the case of His Majesty's ship Desiree, 
already alluded to. struck by lightning in Port An- 
toniv, in Jamaica, in the autumn of 1803. Admiral Ross, 
who then commanded the ship, states, thatone part of the 
main topmast was foind on the following morning stick- 
ing in the mud on one side of the harbor, and unother part 
ina timber-vard on the opposite side- 

In the applie ation of lightning conductors to buildings, 
therefore, we have to consider the effect likely to be pro- 
duced on them by the mechanical action of the shoc k, by 
Which they may he disjointed, twisted or rent asunder in 
Various ways. Thus, the small conductor of linked brass 
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rod, at Charles charch, Plymouth, struck by lightning in 
December, 1824, was literally torn in pieces and disjointed, 
and many of the links twisted into the shape of the letter 
8. A part of the small wire rope applied as a conductor 
to the Hotel des Invalides at Paris was broken into sma)l 
pieces an toch or more in length, and seattered in all di- 
rections by the lightning which fell on that building in 
June, 1839. This conductor consisted of about twenty 
iron wes twisted together as a rope; the lead surronuce 
ing the lantern was torn up and scattered, bat without 
any signs of fusion. 

The intensity of electrical aceumalation having been 
found to decrease in au inverse ratio of the square of the 
opposed surfaces, some electricians were led to imagine 
that extent of surface was the great desiderataum in the 
appheation of a lightning conductor. "This decrease of in- 
tensity, however, does not affect the conditions of conduc- 
tion ax regards the heating effect of the discharge, for, 
whether the quantity of electricity be accumulated ona 
large extent of surface, or ona small one. the heating 
effect, when the discharge does occur, is always the same, 
Whatever may be the distance at which the acutralization 
of the forces begins, they always unite with precisely the 
same sdlegree of power, the quantity of electricity being 
the sume. 

This question, so frequently discussed, has not been 
fully appreciated in al its details, for although quantity 
of metal ts an essential condition of a lightning rod, yet 
it is hikewise desirable to place the metalhe particles under 
as great an extent of surface as may be consistent with 
strength and durabititv, inorder to keep down the inteu- 
sity of the shech, and diminish the mechanical action, 
We may, in fact, for the moment, consider a conductor, 
while in the act of carrying off a charge of lightning, as 
an electrified body. Its electrical intensity, therefore, is 
very much less with a large surtace, than with a small one: 
hence, by extent of surtace, we diminish the activity of 
the passing cha’se, and tranquilize its mechanical effect 
on the conductor. Thas we find, in a variety of cases of 
damage by high! ing, that the passing ¢ harge, i in striking 
on large expanded sheets of metal, has beconie compara 
tively tranquil, and has been traced no further, whilst in 
striking on larger masses of metal, exposing but a small 
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surface, it has assumed an intensely active state. The 
flash of lightning which strack His Majesty's ship Badger, 
lying in the Medway, in August, 1822, vanished, after 
striking apon the copper lining of the galley. although 
just before, it had penetrated the mast, rent the copper, 
and melted the lead over the heads of two large bolts in 
the deck beams. 

Although the general tendency of a discharge of light- 
ning is always through the conductor, as being the line of 
least resistance, yet there may arise cases in which 
the electrical forees may be so cireumstanced as to affeet 
other lines of action near it, and in which damage may en- 
sue. Thus, in the French frigate Ca/ypso, fitted with a 
wire conductor of small surface, twa menin the main 
chains, who were standing in a slightly interrupted con- 
ducting communication between the wire and the sea were 
strack senseless, A similar oase is related by M. Arago, 
as having occurred in the Fuench frigate Juaon. In faet, 
wherever from any cause the resistance in the direction of 
the condnetor is considerable, the chances of damage in 
some other direction become maltiplied. Thus, a case 
occurred at Bayonne, in which the length of the condue- 
tor Was unnecessarily increased. —that is to say, instead 
of terminating at ence in the ground, it was led off at the 
toot of the building on semi-insulating stakes of wood for 
some distance ; the charge here divided upon other lines 
near the conductor, and caused damage. 

Provided the quantity of metal be present, the form un- 
der which we place it is evidently of no consequence to its 
condacting power, siace it would be absurd to suppose 
that a mass of metal, under any form, did not conduct 
electricity in all its particles,x—indeed, we know ‘hat it 
does so, and that it is impossible to fuse by electricity @ 
portion oaly of a homogeneous metallic plate of uuitorm 
thickness. Again, if the heating effeet of a given quantity 
of eleetricity on a metallie wire be measured, and then the 
wire be rolled out into a flat sartace, or otherwise drawn 
outand placed ander the form ot two or more smaller 
ones, still the sane heat will be evolved when conducting 
the same charge; there is conse quently no disadvants ige 
in giving a lig! itning rod as maeh superticial capacity 
possible as regards conducting powe t, whilst, on the eon- 
trary, the diminished intensity atteadant on it is very ad- 
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vantageous: this effect of superficial conductors appears 

to depend on the removal of the electrical particles further 

out of the sphere of each other’s influence. In a dense 

solid rod they may be supposed to be in a state of com. 

H pression, in each other’s way, as it were,—whereas hy 
expanding the same quantity of metal into a larger sur- 


U it face, we immediately free them from this condition, and 
pe allow them greater space. 
j In order, theretore, to resist the heating effect, we re- 
34 quire quantity of metal; to restrain the electrical iaten- 
i sity, and to diminis the mechanical force, we require ex- 

i= * tent of surtace. The distinction is nice but itis a very 

: 4 important one.” 

: 

, es. Important questions natarally spring from these facts. 


One of the firs, is: “What quantity of metal is requis 
ite fora lightning rod?” and the following observations 


BY are to the point: 

f | s “Perhaps one of the most terrifie discharges of light- 
H a a ning ever expertencea, Was that in the case of the New. 
_ | York packet, struck by lightning in the Gulf Stream, in 
-_ Fo April 1827; already noticed. In this ease the discharge 
sf fell on a pointed tron ‘iod foor feet long, and half an 

ye inch in diameter; some few inches only oi the rod) pear 

a, its point were melted; the ti: ked iron chain which deseen- 

ty ded trom this rod to the water, about a quarter of an inch 

} in diameter, was kno-ked in pieces by the expansive force 


of the shock, and some of the links fused. The flash of 
lightning not only melted some of the links, but “caused 
them to burn like a taper.’ «The melted iron fell in glow- 
ing drops upon the deck, which was in tantly set on fire 
wherever the burning matter fell.’ “Such was the vie 
lence of the shock, that the ship recoiled. or, in sea phrase, 
lurched so strongly as to throw down the people on ceck.” 
The results of a great natural ex periment ace here pre e 
ted to us, and we see that an iron red of halfan ieth ip 
diameter, effectually resisted a flash whieh fused and de- 
stroved a chain ot about one hall of is dimensions. 

The flash of hhtning which struck ler M iesty’s ship 
Rodacy, i December 1238, was so powertul that ut quite 
dispersed the topgallant-mast in small chips, covering the 
sea with splinters, set fire to the miain-lopsail, tore a piece 
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ten feet long out of the topmast, burst thirteen hoops on 
the mainmast, each five inches wide and halfanineh thick, 
and traversed the mast with destractive effect for fifty- 
thee feet. Now this charge passed without fusien on the 
copper funnel, sixteen inches long, ten inchs in diameter, 
and less than a quarter of an inch thick, belonging to the 
topgaltant rigging. 

In Se ptember 1833, two successive discharges of light 
ning fellon His Majesty’s ship Hyaceath, in the Indian 
Ocean, and descended by the fore and mainmasts to the 
sea. The topgallant and topmasts were literally shakeo 
into a bundle of laths, so that they could seareely be sap- 
ported; the topmasts thus shive red were from eleven to 
twelve ieehes in diameter and about forty feet im length. 
This destructive shock was safely conducted away from 
the termination of the topmasts by a chain sheet fifty feet 
long, made of iron rod half an inch in diameter, and 
finally through the ship by a copper pipe, three inches 
in diameter, one eleventh of an inch thick, and ten feet 
long; before reaching these bodies, which were direct 
conductors to the sea, the discharge ravaged and destroy - 
ed the masts through a distance of nearly eighty feet; 
the chain did not show any marks of fusion. 

In the summer of the year 1760, a heavy discharge 
fellon a conducter fixed ona house in Philadelphia. 
This conductor consisted of an iron rod, half an inch in 
diameter 5 it extended nine feet above the chimneys, and 
terminated in an iron stake in the ground. The part 
above the chimneys was tipped with brass rod, about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, and ten inches long. Mr. 
West, the owner of the house, judging from the crash 
that the conductor had been strack, had it examined. 
About three inches of the brass rod were observed to 
have been fased, and some of the fused metal had sunk 
down about the remaining part of the rod, forming a 
rough, irregutar cap about it. The house was not dam- 
aged, nor were any further eflects produced on the con- 
ductor. 

On the 26th of Janaarv, 1838, a flash of lightning fell 
on Her Majesty’s ship Dublin, of fifty guns, at Rio de 
Janeiro. Tt was carried off by a conductor of long eop- 
per links, each link being about a quarter of an inch fn 
diameter, and tea touches long. The conductor was * reg- 
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ularly melted” in several parts; these fell on the deck ; 
other parts, which remained attached to the line support. 
ing the chain along the rigging of the ship, appeared as 
if they had been exposed loa very fierce heat. This 
line was not hurt, nor was any damage done to the rig- 
ging. 

Iu June, 1772, a discharge of lightning fell on the 
Vicarage house at Steeple Ashton, in Wiltshire. The 
tron bell-wires in both the parlors and in the hall were 
entirely dispersed, except in their twisted or double por- 
tions. 

In June, 1826, a heavy flash of lightning fell on the 
spire of Kingsbridge chureh, in Devonshire, and was 
received on an iron spindle, seven feet long, and one inch 
in diameter, without producing the least effect on it, or 
damaging the stones around it; bat on leaving the spin- 
dle, however, it shattered the tower, and did considerable 
damage. 

In the case of Charles church at Piymouth, although 
the wire was knocked in pieces at the points of junction, 
and considerably bent, it was not materially damaged by 
fasion. 

In reviewing, in this wi iV, a great variety of cases in 
which buildings and ships have been exposed to appalling 
storms of lightning in various parts of the world, and 
throughout a century of years, we are enabled to ap- 
preeiate the power of metallic bodies to carry off ligit- 
ning with safety. Now we do not find in any of these 
eases that a conducting sod, or other mass of metal, equal 
in substance or conducting power to a rod of copper half 
an inch in diameter and six inches long, tas ever been 
fairly melted. On the contrary, heavy discharges have 
traversed rods of less dimensions with safety. 

Bes:des, the conducting power of lightning rods has 
been much increased of late by improvements in. their 
construction. Ist. In multiplying the number of their 
points. 2d. In perfecting their continuity. 3d. In the 
substitution of square rods for round ones, The reasons 
of these facts will appear hereafter. We will here stop 
only to add, what Mr. Harris, PF. R.S., in his work on 
tharderstorms, affirms, viz, ‘When an acutely termina- 
ted lightning rod receives a charge of lightning, a very 
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considerable portion of the charge, if not the whole, runs 
off in an attenuated stream.’ ” 

The facts upon the range of “the protecting power of 
the lightning rod” are of great value, and the want of 
knowledge of these facts has led to many errors, and to 
consequent ilisasters. The reader will be well instructed 
in reading the following observations : 


“It is noteasy to assign the limit of the protecting 
power of a conductor, The French philosophers con- 
sides it will afford protection over a circle equal to twice 
its radius; this, although possible in certain eases, is by 
no means a general truth. All the experience we have 
of the operation of conductors on discharges of light- 
ning, tends to the conclusion, that they have no influence 
whatever in determining the course of such discharges, 
farther than arises out of the circumstance of their fur- 
nishing an easy line of conduction. That they do not 
always afford protection over any considerable distance, 
is clear from the following cases :— 

Hee Majesty’s ship Eadymion, commanded by Captain 
the Honorable F. Gray, was struck by lightning at Cai- 
cutta, in March, 1842.) This frigate had a chain conduc- 
tor on the mainmast, applied in she usual way, not very 
dissimilar to that recommended in the report of M. Gay 
Lussac to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. The 
electrical explosion, instead of falling on the conductor, 
struck the foremast, shivered the top-gallant and topmast, 
and damaged the lower mast. Now, in this case, the mast 
struck was not above fitty feet distant from the mainmast, 
which was furnished with a conductor, and had a radius 
of one hundred and filty feet. 

Her Majesty’s ship A2/na was struck by several heavy 
electrical discharges at Corfu, in January, 1830. These, 
for the most part, passed down a chain conductor attach- 
ed to the mainmast. One of the discharges, however, 
struck the ship near the bow, and exploded about twelve 
feet above the toreeastle, close to the foremast, knock- 
ing down all the people on deck, and doug other dam- 
nee, 

The Board-house, at Purfleet, was strack by lightning 
on the 13th of May, 1777, at a point upwards of forty 
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feet from the conductor with which the house was far- 
nished. The damage, it is trae, was small; a few stones 
fastened by iron cramps not connected with the condac- 
tor were thrown down. The Board-honse was a lofty 
building, with a pointed roof, well leaded, and connected 
by lead gatters and pipes with the earth, and with wells 
forty feet deep, for the purpose of conveying water forced 
up to acistern in the roof. it was therefore only thought 
necessary to add an iron spike, about ten feet long, to the 
middle of the highest part of the roof. About one hun- 
dred and fitty vards from this building were five powder 
magazines, eachone hundred and sixty feet long and fifty- 
two feet wide, having spiked conductors at each end pro- 
jecting ten fect above the roofs, and connected with wells 
of water. It is quite apparent here, that so far as relates 
to the influence of a conductor over a given area, the ex- 
periment is conclusive, and the result shows that we can- 
not always caleulate on the radius of protection; thas 
confirming the deductions already arrived at. 

The Poor house at Heckingham was struck by light- 


ning on the 17th of June, 1781, which damaged one of 


the extreme corners of the building, situated seventy feet 
from the pointed condectors with which the house was 
furnished. Little or no damage, however, was sustained 
The house consisted of a central range of buildings. and 
two flanks; in general form, approaching that of the let- 
ter H. There were eight chimneys; each had a pointed 
conductor. "Phe flash appears to have divided in this 
case before reaching the ground. Qne portion strack on 
one of the conductors, and was carried off; a second 
struck the extreme point of the building, and set it on 
fire ; a third fell on the earth immediately in tront of it. 
The house at Tenterton, already referred to, had two 
stacks of chimneys at each end To one of these stacks 
was fixed a condactor of iron rod, projecting five feet 


above the chimney. Now, the discharge fell on one of 


the chimney: fitty feet distant, at the opposite end of the 
building ; being the chimne v diagonally opposite to that 
on whic h the conductor was pliced, and on passing to 
the earth, 1 did considerable damage. The whole of this 
shock was finally concentrated on an iron bar three- quar 
ters of andnch square, and produced no effect on it as 
already noticed. Phe house was about thirty feet wide.” 
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In section third, the following points are investigated 
with ability, and the conclusions are reached with clear- 
ness: Ist. “ Whether lightning rods and other metallic 
conductors have effeetually guarded buildings, &e., 
against damage by lightning.” 2d. ** Whether lightning 
rods attract lightning.” 3d. “ Whether in certain cases 
pointed conductors actually prevent explosions of light- 
ning from falling on buildings.” Upon all these queries 
the facts gathered in this treatise are full of interest, and 
bear directly on the question discussed. The remaining 
points of interest in these investigations are: “ Pheno- 
mena observed when a dense explosion of electricity falls 
on a lightning red;” “Harmless character of the lumi- 
nous appearances observed on lightuing rods ;" * Divi- 
sion of the charge;" “Tnstances in which buildings 
provided with poi ted conductors are said tohave been 
damaged by lightning 3” ** Precautions when exposed to 
thunderstorms;” and * Construction of lightning rods 
applied to buildings.” There is a large amount of vala- 
able, instructing and interesting matter under these va- 
rious heads, which we should be pleased to quote, buat 
our waning space admonishes us to restrict our extracts 
to the important point of Practical deductions from the 
facts and principles. © We begin with Mr. Morgan’s very 
perfect plan of securing buildings against damage by 
lightning. 

“The plan which Mr. Morgan proposes is, that, whilst 
i house ts beteg built, ‘the foundation of each partition 
wall should Ge laid on a strip of lead, or a strip should 
be fastened to the sides of these partion walls, The 
strips should be two inches wide, and at least a quarter 
of an ineh thick, and elasely connected with each other, 
A perpendicular sirip an each side of the house. should 
rise from the conductors to the surtaee of the ground ; 
Whesce a strip should be continued round the house, and 
carefully con.eeted with water-pipes, &c. ‘The strips 
vn the sides of the house should then be continued to the 
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roof, which ought to be gaarded in the same manner as 
the foundation. The top ‘should be surrounded hyva Strip, 
which should be connected with every edge and promin- 
ence, and continued to the summit of each separate chim- 
ney.’ [ris particularly necessary to guard the chimneys; 
for Mr. Morgan mentions a case in which a house that 
had been gaurded in most respects, according to the pre- 
ceding directions, except that the chimneys were unpro- 
tected, was struck with lightning, which entered by one 
of the chimneys; here it spent its fary; but the chim- 
nevs falling on the roof di: considerable damage. 

All electricians agree ‘that se curity is rendered more 
perfect by having every piece of metal on the roof in 
metallic couneetion with the conductor, and continuous 
strips of lead built into every wall and connected to ane 
another by horizontal strips communicating also with the 
conductor.’ 

The only objection to this method of protection is the 
expense. But even this is mainly obviated, by having 
the conductors so constracted as to run the whole length 
of the building on the ridge, with branches to: the chim- 
neys, and duly elevated above them 5 and, in case of 
small buildings, continuing the main rod on the ridge 
over the roof, down the opposite diagonal corners of the 


building to the ground; and if the building is large, by | 


having rods extend from the main rod on the ridge over 
each end of the roof, down the tour corners; and having 
all the conductors united to one another by a perfect 
metallic union.” 


The principles that are reliable in an effort to secare 
any object to be protected from damage by lightning are 
thus announced in Mr. Lyon’s treatise : 


“1. The conductor should be made of good condact- 
ing substance. 

2. It should have great electrical capacities ; a square 
rod requires less metal than a round rod. 

3. Tt should be perfeetly continuous, i.e, it should 
have no breaks in the connection ; no links or hooks, but 
a perfect metallic anion or every part. [ta person should 
think that a ring of zine near these connections, improves 
the appearance of the rod, there can be no objection, 
though there is no other possible advantage. 
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4. It should be insulated from the building to be pro- 
tected, except from such masses of metal as are likely to 
offer other lines of discharge. 

5. It should have numerous lateral points :—one in 
six or seven feet willanswer. The more numerous these 

ints are, the greater the condu ting power of the rod. 
Besides, these lateral points provide tor an oblique dis- 
charge, each being as good a receiving point as the high- 
er point at the chimney or other prominences. They 
also guard against a lateral explosion, or a division of 
the charge, which is liable to happen incase the rod is 
overcharged, especially if it be fastened to the house with 
pointed staples; and in case of an upward stroke, the 
electric fluid being discharged at so many different poiats, 
no harm can possibly occur. 

6. Its upper extremity shoutd project freely into the 
air; should be pointed; and may be triangular, some- 
what similar to a bayonet; or it may have several branche 
es. ‘The only scientific advantage in having a branching 
head or point for the superior termination, is this: all 
the points are not likely to become blunt at the same time, 
Some have supposed that the poiwt should be magnetized ; 
and little needles, called “maganels,” have sometimes been 
added. But ts is difficult to sce the practicability: of this 
recent discovery; tor most are aware, that maguetized 
iron or steel soon looses its magnetic influence. Bat, és 
there any truth or science in this application of maguet- 
ism?) If there és, we confess, that we have not teen able 
to discover it inanyvexperiment in the laboratory; venher 
ean we learn that the subject has even been mentioned by 
any writer whascver, on the subject of electricity. 

7. The upper termination should be plated with silver 
er gold, to prevent corrosion. 

8. Every branch rod runuing to chimneys, and other 
promincuces, should have a perfect metallic union with 
the main rod. 

9. In cases where metallic vane-spindles, ov other points 
exist, the conductor may commence from these, and should 
be applied immediately to the part to be protected, aud 
notat a distance from it; and should be so applied, that 
a discharge of lightning talling on the general mass, could 
not possibly find its way to the ground through the build- 
iog by any circuit of which the conductor did not form 
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a part; that is to say, the conductor should be so carried 
over the several parts of the building, that the discharge 
could not fall upon it without being transmitted salely by 
the conductor. Hence, the rod should ran along the whole 
length of the ridze. and down to the ground, at least on 
two sides of the building. If the building is large, it 
should run down en each corner. 

10. Every conductor running to the ground, should 
terminate sufficiently beneath the surface, to insure moist- 
ure iv the dryest part of the season. If circumstances 
permit, it should connect with a sprirg of water, a drain, 
or some other conducting channel.” 

We have thus endeavored to point out the principal 
elements of protection against the ravages of lightning, 
and medical men should endeavor not only to be able to 
advise correctly when consulted on this subject, but should 
be prepared to interfere when they see palpable blunders 
committed in an effurt to disarm electricity of its terrible 
power. It must strike the reader that among the sources 
of success, there are none more important than a well 
made rod, securely united at the joints, perfectly insula- 
ted, and properly pointed, We have never seen any rod 
that so perfectly fulfilled these conditions as that made by 
Spratt. That conductor has no imperfietions, and if it 
is put up according to the laws expounded in Lyon's trea- 
lise and quoted in this review, the protection may be 
regarded as very perfect. 

We cordially thank Mr. Lyon for his seasonable trea- 
tise. 
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FOREIGN AND HOME MEDICAL JOURNALS. 


Scarlet Fever. By M. F Colby, M. D.—Having just 
perused, in your Journal of the 16th of February, Dr. 
Wood’s treatment of scarlet fever, I have taken the 
liberty of sending you my own views and practice in 
this disease. We country physicians not being so much 
guarded as others by rules of professional etiquette, 
ure perhaps too apt to adopt independent rules of prac- 
tice and to adhere to them whether right or wrong. 
Those who look with contempt on the practice and ex- 
perience of country physicians, do so without reflection. 
Our opportunities for observation are far greater than 
such persons anticipate ; and not being able to visit our 
patients so often, we are led to anticipate more closely 
changes which may occur in onr absence. We cannot at 
all times call in a fellow practitioner, to return us a com- 
pliment which we may have made him, by strengthening 
our position with the friends by the declaration that all is 
right; but we have to make good our position and abide 
its consequences—and Lean assure vou that we are very 
strictly watehed. You see, therefore, that we are often 
thrown on our own resources, in cases where a city phy- 
sician could readily call in some one to divide his respon- 


sibility. 

Thave had formerly much experience in searlet fever. 
In the vear 1832 Thad rearly 800 cases, which assumed 
all shades and all degrees of malignity, from the mildness 
of the flea-bite to the virulence of the plague. What 
pozzled me mach, was the great diversity in the charac- 
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ter of the disease, and the great discrepaney among au- 
thors as to its nature and treatment. LU found it bre: shine 
out here and there without exposure. In some cases 
several were sick in a family, and in others one or two; 
and besides, in some cases the rash would appear without 
the sore throat, in others the affection of the throat with- 
out the rash, in others both combined. In some cases in 
the same family it would manifest itselfin enlargement of 
the parotid gland ; but this usually occurred in infants at 
the breast. In others, the patient would be found in 
state of collapse, with mottled, checked or purple appear- 
ance beneath or in the skin, without eruption or elevation 
of the surface. Now, thoaght I, can this be a contagious 
disease, exhibiting itself in such a diversity of forms? 
If so, why does it appear here and there without expo- 
sure? And besides, contagious diseases have something 
specifie in their progress ; but in this, all appeared cha- 
otic, not only in its protean character, but also in the 
treatment as laid down by different authors. Now car 
order be brought out of confusion? With such reflec- 
tious L carefully observed the different forms of the dis- 
ease. At the same time I examined the throats of hun- 
dreds within its endemic influence, but who were not sick. 
In all these cases I found congestion and engorgement ot 
the papille of the tongue, with elongation of the soft pal- 
ate, and some degree of purple appearance about the 
tuuces. The cases of collapse resembled the appearan 
ces Which L had observed in those exposed to fixed au 
trom burning chareoal, and I had also observed in the lat- 
teran eruption somewhat analogous to that of scarlatina. 

From these facts IT came to the conclusion that the 
cause producing scarlatina was atmospheric; that the firs! 
abnormal change Was congestion or passive engorgement, 
or ay ople xy of the mucous membrane, extending from the 
mouth through all its ramifications in the stomach and in- 
testines, the bronclise and air cells of the lungs, as weil 
asin the nostrils and Eustachtan tubes tothe internal car 
Now what is the first and immediate effect of this conges- 


ted state of the macous membrane? An impaired fune- - 


tion of the lungs; the blood is imperfeetly decarbonized 
and so great is the suspension of the funetion of aeration, 
thatin severe cases the patient falls into a state of col 

ipse, and dies as he would from the respiration of fixed 
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ar, Without re-action—the dark-mottled appearance of 
the skin, tn these cases, furnishing the only characteristic 
symptom as pointing out the nature of the disease. Tn 
slighter cases this first stage is not observed. and there 
appears no indication of illness till the eruption appears 
inthe skin. In other more severe cases, the soft palate 
and fauces become dark and ulcerated, or the retained 
carbon and perhaps some other noxious principle which 
induced the disease is spent by irritation of the parotid 
glands. "This engorgement of the capillary vessels, which 
constitutes essentially the disease (all the other morbid 
states being the result), produces as) stated an impaired 
state of the fanetion of respiration, or suspension of it. 
ln the latter case the patient falls into a state of collapse, 
and dies: bat when the funetion is impaired, the carbon 
is retained and its deleterious effect is manifested by the 
peculiar eruption which gives the name to this disease. 
In the congestive stage the vessels of the throat are so 
over-distended as to lose their vitality, and the parts fall 
into uleeration or gangrene. If this congestion he re- 
moved before the contractile power of the vessels is lost, 
they fall into a state of collapse ; bat the faucet so the 
mucous surface is notimmediately restored— tie mem- 
brane assuming a shining and glazed appearance. ‘This 
state of the tongue is without doubt an index to that of 
ihe lining membrane of the stomach. By this condition 
of its mucous coat its function ts impaired, and it ts from 
this cause that so many fatal cases of relapse oceur from 
improper food, even after sleht cases of searlatina. | 
heleve thatin the mildest cases of this disease, this red 
und glazed appearance of the tongue is everan attendant, 
so much so that an experienced observer can tell by this 
the character of the disease. 

Having taken this view of cause and etleet, as constita- 
ting this disease in all its protean characteristics, | was 
led to the adoption of the following practice, and twenty- 
five years’ expericnce has confirmed my opinion of its core 
rectness. In the early stage while there is still eanzestion 
in the mucous membrane, bo give an infusion of Caceans 
pepper, repeating every fen or fifteen minutes tii some 
elect is observed in’ the lessening of the prirole aererur 
ance in the throat—e#iving it, perhaps, SiX or eight tres. 
[then give ipecac. to produce tree vomiting ; and in case 
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the throat is dark and somewhat ulcerated, EF add sul phat 
of copper. In this case the pepper excites the vessels tv 
action, and the concussion prodaced by the emetic is gep- 
erally sufficient to relieve the oppressed membrane, and 
to restore the function of the lungs. If, however, there 
remain any purple appearance about the fauces and sot 
palate, I continue the pepper every hour till it is re- 
moved. I then treat the disease as mildly inflammatory. 
As this disease is one of extreme irritability, and the mu- 
cous coat of the stomach isin a glaged state, with its faune- 
tion impaired, I give but very little medicine. 1 usually 
give mucilages, and oceasionally a little warm sage tea, 
and put the patient under the influence of belladonna. | 
use the German solution of the extract (three grains to 
the ounce). This TE continue during the whole progress 
of the disease; and I am confident that ne physician who 
has not given it a thorough trial is aware of its good effect 
It lessens the violence of the disease, keeps out the ecuy- 
tion, and effectually equalizes the circulation in the eapil- 
lary vessels. Since 1832 I have given it as a preventive, 
with invariable success whenever the directions were coin- 
plied with. In fact, as I view the disease, no one can take 
tif brought under the influence of belladonna, for it effeet- 
ually, by its action on the capillary vessels, pr. vents the 
congestion which primarity constitutes the disease. The 
tincture of colchicum and that of the Phytolacea Deean- 
dra, would unquestionably exert the same preventive pow- 
ers. ‘The relapse in searlatina depends, no doubt, on the 
retention of too much carbon in the blood, with perhaps 
some of the deleterious miasm which first induced the drs- 
ease, and as free action of the skin tends to eliminate this, 
Dr. Wood’s practice would probably prove beneticial. Tf 
exposure to cold be avoided, and a careful regimen pres: 
cribed for afew days, there will be no danger of relapse. 
[think no solid food should be taken until the tongue has 
lost its glazed appearance. Cayenne pepper should never 
be used after the congestion in the mucous membrane is 
removed. [ must, however, say, that, as far as 2 have 
observed the practice of others in this disease, the indis- 
criminate use of pepper, as practised by Thomsonians, 
las been far more successful than that of some physicians 
who treat it as inflammatory from its commencenient 
(without reference to that passive state of engorgement 
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which ushers in the disease), with their calomel, antimony, 
and catharties. The one unnecessarily keeps up irrita- 
tion, but his practice has removed the first morbid condi- 
tion; While the other permits the congestion to continue, 
until fatal results ensue, which are olten accelerated by 
calomel and other irritating medicines. 

The question may be asked—Do you consider this dis- 
ease contagious? LT answer—Certainly not. In 1832 it 
prevailed for 50 miles around me, ever occurring in isola- 
ted families. Why, then, do those who are exposed take 
i?) «‘Phey do not take it from the sick, but from the same 
endemic influence, and you will find its efleets in examin- 
ing all in the same locality. But why do several in the 
same family have it, while others escape? Because there 
is similarity of constitution, and the same susceptibility to 
receive morbid impressions. Such members would have 
had itif kept a mile apart in the same locality. Such 
cases Lhave known. Contagious diseases cannot be pre- 
vented by medicine, but belladonna will prevent the ac- 
cess of the disease (if the extract is good); and besides, 
contagious diseases do not expose to relapses, while ex- 
posure to cold or over-eating disposes to it in this, during 
any period within two weeks.— Buslon Med. and Surg. 
Journal. 


Wounds of the Heart. From Lectures by G. J. Guth- 
rie, Esq., FL. R.S.—Wounds of the Heart are for the 
tnost part immediately fatal. Many persons have, how- 
ever, been known to live for hours, nay days, and eveu 
weeks, with wounds which could scarcely be otherwise 
than destractive ; and several cases are recorded in which 
the cicatvices discovered after death, In persons known to 
have been wounded in the vicinity of the heart, have 
shown that even severe wounds of that most important 


organ are not necessarily fatal. As our knowledge of 


ihe nature of the injaryv inflicted can never be distinet, i 
follows that every wound should be considered as eura- 
’ ‘ ‘ -* ' . - *. ! ° . , 
le untibitaus unfortanately proved to the contrary. 
} r - - ! » e 
Ausewiation and perensstoa, and principally aasculta 
hoo of the whole precordial regicn, have aflorded mean 


of ju ging of injuries of the heart which were not form 
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erly known. A vertieal line, coinciding with the left mar- 
gin of the sternum, has about one third of the hear’, con- 
sisting of the upper portion of the right ventricle, and 
the whole of the left, on the left. The apex of the heart 
beats between the cartilages of the fifth and six left ribs, 
at a point about two inches below the nipple, and an inch 
on its external side ; or, if one leg of a compass be fixed 
ata point midway between the junction of the cartilage 
of the fifth rib on the left side, with the rib and the ster- 
num, and a cirele of two inches ir diameter be drawn 
around, it will define as nearly as possible the space of the 
precordial region occupied by the heart—whilst uncov- 
ered except by the perie: irdium and some loose cellular 
texture. In the rest of the precordi: us region it is cov 
ered and seperated from the walls of the ¢ hest by the in- 
tervening lung. 

If the chest of the dead subject be transfixed with long 
needles, it will be found that the centre of the first bane 
of the sternum correspords with the lower edge of the 
left subclavian vein, and tothe crch of the aorta crossing 
the trachea; the centre of the second bone to the upper 
edge of the appendix of the right ventricle; and the 


centre of the third bone corresponds to the right side of 


the right auricle ; the right ventricle being lower down. 
A needie penetrating the chest at the costal extremity of 
the fifth nb, close to the upper edge of its cartilage, will 
touch the septam of the ventricle. The apex of the heart 
asaninch and a half below this, and inclined to the left 
side. 

The semiianar valves of the pulmonary artery corres- 
pond toa spot a little below the centre of the third bone 
of the sternum. The aortic valves are a few lines below 
and behind the pulmonary. The mitral valves are a little 
lower, and still more deeply seated. The pulmonary as 
terv, after touching the sternum inclines to the left, and is 
found close to the sternum, between the seeon foisracl third 
ribs. The aorta ascends to the first) bone, and crosses it 
to form the arel. 


One thid of the heart, ean ting of the nppe ropart ol 
the right ventricle and of the whole of the rieht an 
is beneath the sternum 3; the remainder of the rreht, ov 
the left ventricle and auricle. are to the feft side of tf 
bone. 
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On applying the ear to the preeordal region, the pa- 
tient being in the erect position, two sounds are distingu- 
ishable in a healthy heart—one duller and more prolonged, 
the other clearer and shorter; between these there is 
scarcely an appreeiabie interval. The period of repose 
is sufficiently marked before the first or duller sound re- 
turns. Of the time thus occupied, one halfis filled ap 
by the first or dall sound; one quarter by the second or 
sharp sound; one quarter by the pause or period of repose. 

Twenty-nine theories have been proposed, each ae- 
counting for the sound of the heart. The theory of Dr 
Billing appears to prevail at present, which supposes that 
the sounds thus heard “are caused by the valves, which, 
being membranous, each time they resist the reflux of the 
blood, are thrown into a state of sudden tension, which 
produces sound.” 

The impulse of the heart, so faras it can be felt by the 
touch, depends much on the position in which the body 
is placed. In the ereet position it is heard between the 
fifth and sixth ribs. In the recumbent posture the im- 
pulse is almost imperceptible. Itis, perhaps, more ob- 
servable when the body is tarned on the right side, but 
decidely more so when it is tarned on the left. A clearer 
sound proceeds froma thin, and a daller sound from a 
thick heart; a sound of greater extent from a large heart, 
and a sound of less extent from a small one. A more 
forcible impulse is given by a thick heart, and one more 
feeble by a thin one; the impulse is conveyed to a longer 
distance trom a small heart. 


From a clearer sound we believe in the probability of 


anattendated heart, but we argue its certainty from a 


clearer rod joined with a weaker impulse. A stronger 
unpulse denotes the probability of an hypertrophied 
ieart, bet we argue tts certainty from a stronger inpulse 
sth | : tj hea -o) wad. 
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disease is heard with the norma! sounds. but confusing 
and overpowering, sometimes overwhelming them by its 
rubbing or crumpling noise. The natural sounds exist, 
although rendered imperceptible by the greater distinet- 
ness and nearer approach of the anaatural or unhealthy 
ones. 

The heart apart from the pericardium never moves 
without a sound; the pericardium apart from the heart 
vever gives out one. Under disease the heart gives out 
the natural sound, diminished, exaggerated, or modified, 
or, it may be, totally altered. The sounds given out by 
a diseased pericardium mast always be new (there being 
no old ones), and are described as rubbing, or to-and fro 
sounds. The pleura when diseased, being a serous struc- 
ture, like the inner membrane of the pericardium, gives 
out less marked, but somewhat similar sounds (the 
“frottement” of the French), in particular stages of the 
disease. 

The alterations in the ordinary sounds constitating the 
endocardial murmurs of the heart heard under disease, 
depend principally on the altered state of the endocar- 
dium, or membrane lining its cavities; the sounds given 
off, and called exoeardial, on an altered state of the se- 
rous membrane of the pericardiam, are reflected over 
the outer surface of the heart. The endoeardial or bel 
lows sound, When it accompanies the normal sounds © 
the heart, may result from any kind of derangemen 
affecting the internal membrane of that organ, particular! 
rheumatic inflammation, or from any force which ma 
compress its cavities; it may depeod on the altered qual 
ity of the blood, trom anzemia. It should) be preset 
after excessive hemorrhages have greatly reduced th 
powers of the sufferer. When this murmur or sound o¢ 
curs after injary in the vicinity of the heart, and is accom 
panied by fever, it indicatas inflammation of the linin 
membrane, although no loeal pat i no palpitations, ne 


irregular movements of the heart should be present. 

Wis ‘i oanmrmur or sound is hea lot ou itercnt Kind 
posses r the character of trietion, or of surlaces moving 
backward and forward on eae other, or to and fro—thi 
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nal and internal inflammation may be present at the same 
lime, and they frequently are in cases of acute rheama- 
lism. 

When the heart is supposed to be wounded, even with- 
out mach loss of blood, there is fainting, palpitation, irreg- 
ular movement or total cessation of its action; coldness 
of the extremities ; ghastliness of countenance, succeeded 
by great anxiety 5 a sense of anguish 5 an intermission or 
ressation of puise, followed, if the patient should survive, 
by re-netion, which renders it very frequent, and some- 
times increases its impulse, whilst the anxiety is increased 
by pain, sometimes intolerable, referred to the part. 
Phese symptoms imply & serious injury, although they 
may not all be present, and many of them differ in inten- 
sity. Ff the patient should survive, the ordinary sounds 
of the heart will return, with more or less irregularity, 
accompanied after a few hours by the endocardial mar- 
mur, although something like it may perhaps be observed 
from the first period of injury. The friction, or attrition 
sound, indicating the presence of inflammation of the peri- 
eardium, may be absent, and will not be discernible, if a 
layer of blood is effused into the cavity of that membrane, 
whilst the natural sounds of the heart are rendered more 
indistinct as the heart is separated from the walls of the 
chest by the effusion, which distends the pericardium, and 
impedes the regular action of, but cannot compress the 
heart, asan empyema dees the lung. If inflammation 
take place without an effusion of blood, the friction sound 
will be heard, and will usually continue even after some 

effusion of seram and ef lymph have occured, as the quan- 
lity of serum is rarely sufficient to prevent the effused 

and attached portions of lymph from rolling against each 
other. 

The preseace ofa larger quantity of fluid may be more 
distinetly known by pereussion; if it ean be borne in cases 
ef tnjary, the degree and extent of the dulness being the 
measure a its existence and accumatation. Tt may ex- 
oa over a partor the whole of the precordial region, 
reaching as high as the second, or even the first rib, be- 
peath the sternom, and even under the eartilage of the 
ribs of the right side. 

That the heart when wounded is capable of recovery 
by the peemanent closure of the wound, in a few rare in- 
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stances, is indispatable; and it would seem, from a consid- 
eration of the different cases which have been recorded, 
that such recovery takes place in consequence of there 
being little blood discharged through the wound, or inte 
the cavity of the pe ricardiam, or into that of the pleura. 

The absence or the cessation of hemorrhage, by the 
contraction of the wound, or the formation of a coagulun, 
is the first step towards a cure, and it Was to one or other 
of these circumstances that most of those who survived 
the injury for several days or weeks owed their existence 
for the time, although they usually died from the effects 
of inflammation, more of the ioner lining and outer cov- 
ering, than of the substance of the heart itself. 

Ifthe wound be inflicted by a musket or pistol-ball, 
it cannot be closed, although pressure may be made 


upon it for atime, so as to suppress the external flow of 


blood. If this should succeed, it is more than probable 
that the hemorrhage will continue internally, and that the 
patient may die afler mach saffering, principally from op- 
pression, caused by the escape of blood into the cavity of 
the chest. 

If the wound be a stab, the external openipg may be 
accurately closed, and the escape of blood prevented; but 
as the pressare of the blood in the pericardium is unequal 
to restrain the action of the heart, blood forced out 
through the opening fills the cavity of the pleura, and 
causes suffocation, unless from some accidental cireum- 
stance the opening In the heart becomes obstructed and 
the bleeding ceases. 

If all the cirenmstances be considered, there ean be no 
doubt of the propriety of closing the wound in’ the firs 
instance, if the flow of blood is excessive and appears 
likely to endanger life. It seems to be as little doubtful 
that the wound should be re-opened after a time, if the 
danger from suffocation be imminent. The relief obtained 
by the escape of a little blood may be eflieacious, whilst 
it does not necessarily follow, although it is more thar 
probable it will be so, that its piace will be occupied by a 
further extravasation of blood, which will prove fatal. 
is achoice of difficulties, and death trom hremorrhage i> 
easter than death from suffoeation. 

In the case of the Duke de Berrt, whose right ventric! 
was wounded, aod who died from loss of blood, Steifeu 
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sand reprehends Dupuytren for having opened the exter- 


nal wound every two hours to prevent suffocation; but it 


death were actually impending from the filling of the cav- 
ity of the chest being about to cause suffocation, there 
was nothing to be done but to give relief at all hazards. 

When the sufferer has recovered from the imminent 
danger attendant on the infliction of the injury, and the 
pericardiam is believed to be so full of blood or of serum 
as to preventina great measure the movements of the 
heart, it has been proposed by the Baron Larrey to cpen 
the pericardium by the following operation—equally, as 
he thinks, applieable in an ordinary case of hydrops peri- 
cardi :— 

“An oblique incision is to be made from over the edge 
of the ensiform cartilage, to the united extremities of the 
cartilages of the seventh and eighth ribs. The cellalar 
tissue being divided with some fibres of the rectus and ex- 
ternal oblique museles, there remain only a portion of the 
peritoneum, called its false laver, above the pericardium, 
which can be seen alter the division of all intervening cell- 
ular tissue, projecting between the first and second digi- 
tations of the diaphragm. Into this the bistoury 1s to be 
entered, with the precaution of doing it with the edge 
turned upward, and directed a little from right to left, to 
avoid the peritonwum. The smallest portion possible ot 
the avterior border of the diaphragm ts next to be divided, 
where itis attached to the toner part of the cartilage of 
the seventh rib. The internal mammary artery is to the 
outside. ‘Mhe patient should be placed perpendicntarly, 
and supported on his bed, which inclines the anterior part 
and base of the pericardium to the fore part of the chest.” 

Skeilderup recommends this operation to be done by 
trepanning first the sternum, a little below the spot where 
the cartilage of the fifth ribis united to that bone, at 
which part the periosteum lining it oilers considerabie re- 
sistance, and should not be divided by the trephine. Be- 
low this there is a triangular space formed by the sepa- 
ration of the layers of the mediastinum tree from cellular 
tissue, and tending a little more to the left than to the 
right. The apex of this triangle is apposite the fifth rib; 
its base touches the diaphragm. ‘The bone having been 
removed, the patient is made to lean forward, when the 


projection of the pericardium will enable the operator ‘to 
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feel that a quantity of fluid is within, and to open it with 
safety. 

J. Dierking, a stout muscular man, of the third regi- 
ment of German Hussars, was wounded at the battle of 
Waterloo by a lance, which penetrated the chest between 
the fifth and sixth ribs, and was withdrawn. He fell from 
his horse. lost a good deal of blood by the mouth, and 
some by the wound, and was carried to Brussels without 
any particular attention being drawn to the injury. His 
strength not being restored, whilst he suffered from pal- 
pitations of the heart, and other uneasy sensations in the 
chest, he was sent to England to be invalided, and in No- 
vember, 1815, to York Hospital, Chelsea, in consequence 
of an attack of pneumonia, of which he died in two days, 
without attention being particularly drawn to the cicatrix 
of the wound. 

On examining the body I found that the lance, having 
injured the edge of the cartilage of the rib, passed through 
the inferior lobe of the left lung, the track being marked 
by a depressed narrow cicatrix. It then perforated the 
pericardiam-under the heart, and sliced a peice of the 
outer edge of the right ventricle, which being attached 
below turned over and hung down from the heart to the 


extent of two inches, when in the fresh state, the part of 


the ventricle from which it had been sliced being puck- 
ered and covered by a serous membrane like the heart 


itself. ‘The lance then penetrated the central tendon of 


- diaphragm, making an oval opening, easily admitting 

he finger, the edges being smi seit and well defined. It 
then entered the liver, on the surface of which there was 
a small irregular mark or cicatrix. The heart in front 
was attached to the pericardium by some strong bands, 
the result of adhesive inflammation, but the general ap- 
pearance of the serous membrane showed that this had 
not been either great or extensive. The pericardium was 
not thickened. 

[f this man had lived long enough, he might have fer- 
nished an instance of hernia of the stomach or intestine 
into the pericardium. 

That the heart when exposed is insensible, or nearly 
so, to the touch, was known to Galen and to Harvey. 
Galen is said to have removed a part of the sternum and 
pericardium, and to have Jaid his finger on the heart. 
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Harvey did the same on the son of Lord Montgomery, 
who was wounded in the chest. Prof. J. K. Jung not 
only introduced needles into the hearts of animals, buat 
also galvanised them without disadvantage, although Ad- 
miral Villeneuve is supposed to have died suddenly from 
running a pin into his heart with a suicidal intention. 
That a person may die from the shock of a blow on 
the heart, need not be doubted, and that they do die when 
litthe blood is lost, is admitted. History preserves the 
fact, that Latour d@Auvergne, who had obtained the hon- 
orable title of “Premier Grenadier de France, and Cap- 
tain of the 46th demi-brigade,” tell and died immediately 
after receiving a wound trom a lance at Neustadt, in the 
month of July, of the sixth vear of the Republic, which 
struck the left ventricle of the heart, near its apex, but 
did not penetrate itscavity. He was, however, 68 years 
of age. 
in wounds of the heart, all extraneous matters should 
he removed, if possible, and all inflammatory symptoms 
should be subdued by general bleeding, by leeches, by eal- 
omel,antimony, opium, &c. The chest should be exam- 
ined daily by auscultation. If the cavity of the pleura 
should fill with blood, it ought to be evacuated to give a 
cliance for life, and if the pericardium should become per- 
manently distended by flaid, it should be evacuated. 
Lacerations and ruptures of the heart have frequently 
taken place from blows or other serious contasions. 
Ollivier, who devoted much time to reading and col- 
leeting the observations made by different writers on the 
iries of the heart, says, “that of 49 cases of spontaneous 
rupture of the heart, 34 were of the left ventricle, 8 only 
the right, 2 of the left auricle, 3 of the right, and that in 
2 cases both ventricles were torn in several places; and 
that these results were in an inverse proportion to those 
which occurred after blows or contusions; the right ven- 
tricle being ruptured in 8 outof LL cases, the left ventricle 
% times; the auricles being also torn in 6 out of these I] 


cases; the raptures not being confined 


to one spot, but 


taking place oceasion illy in several duferent parts, or 
even in the same ventricle.’ In = of the cases he had 
itieed. the heart was ruptured in several places. That 


spoutaneous rapture may be cured as well as a wound, 
seems likely from a case reported by Rostan, of a woman 
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who died after fourteen years’ suffering with pain abou 
the heart, and was found to have the veatrie le ruptured. 
A cicatrix was observed to the left side of the recent rup- 
ture, half an inch in extent in every direction, and } 
which the new matter was evidently different from the nat- 
ural structure of the heart-—London Lancet. 





Pills of Sulphate of Quiniae.—Dr. Pereira directs thi 
pills to be made with conserve ot roses, and in the three 
formule given in Pharmacopée Universelle, rrumb 0! 
bread, honey and conserve of roses, are directed. Dor- 
vault directs in L’Officine, for disulphate, the extract oi 
wormwood ; for the acid sulphate, conserve of roses. 
The pills are not officinal in either of the British Phar- 
macopeias. In our own officinal directions, in the edition 
of 1850, gum arabic and honey are prescribed, while i: 
that of 1840 gum arabic and syrup were the excipients. 

The use of gum arabie and syrup was abandoned or 
account of the pills becoming insoluble by keeping. Gun 
arabic and honey used together are probably less objec- 
tiouable. The omission of the gum entirely is perhaps 
an improvement, honey answering the purpose alone. 
As quinine is now more frequently prescribed in 2, 3 a1 
5 grain doses than in the one grain dose that used to | 
given, it is a desideratum to use an excipient which wil 
produce the smallest possible increase of bulk at the sam 
time that it gives a plastic mass. 

The following formula is, 1 think, preferable to thos: 
in Which gum arabic is employed, as well for the diminu- 
tive size as for the increased solubility of the pills: 

Take of sulphate of quinia 12 grains. 
Powdered tragacanth 1 grain. 
Triturate the powders thorougly together, and adi 
sufficient water to form a plastic mass. Divide this inu 
the required number of pills. Made in this way a thre 
grain pill is not inconveniently large. 

The use of simple water as an excipient is, Lam. told 
common in domestic practice in the Southern States 
The mass produced in this way possesses too little adhie- 
siveness to render it satisfactory. T'annic acid has bee 
used of late with a view to diminishing the intense bitter 
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ness of the quinine, but has not found favor generally, as 
far as my Observation has extended. Ilow far the known 
insolubility of the tannate of quinia in water should oper- 
ate against this combination is a question for the thera- 
peutist. Conserve of roses, in addition to its bulk, may 
he objectionable in this as in some other cases, on the 
score of containing tannic acid, which it does when made 
trom Rosa gallica. 

The following formula [have used tor several years 
with great satisfuction to myself and to those physicians 
who have prescribed it. It was first suggested by a 
southern medical student. 

Take of sulphate of quinia, 20 grains. 
Aromatic sulphuric acid, 15 drops. 
Drop the acid into the sulphate of quinia ona tile or slab, 
and tritarate with a spatula antil it assumes a_pillalar 
consistence; then divide into the required number of pills. 
Made in this way a five grain pill is not inconveniently 
large. 

Although the ingredients when mixed form a fluid, they 
soon thic ken into a paste, and finally be-ome quite solid, 
ind so adhesive as to be readily divided and rolled into 
pills; care must be taken not to allow the mass to beco.ne 
too drv and brittle before dividing it, as it is liable to do 
it allowed to remain too long. 

In this form a portion of the disalphate being converted 
into the soluble neutral sulphate, the preparation more 
early resembles the solutions in composition, and is be- 
lieved to be more rapid and certain in its action. 

When it is desired to incorporate other substances in 
vowder with the quinine thas prepared, they should be 
ded to the mass when it is just so soft that, apon their 
addition, it will immediately assume the proper consis- 
tence. 

itis not, however, advisable to employ this process 
when any considerable quantity of other ingredients are 
prescribed with the quinine, uniess a little syrap oc honey 
s also added to prevent the too rapid larcdening and con- 
sequent crumbling of the mass.— !merican Journal e} 
Pharmacy. 
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Recent Researches of Prof. Agassiz.—Prot. Agassiz has 
recently made a rapid tour from Charleston, 8. Carolina, 
through Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, thence up 
the Mississippi to St. Louis, Chicago, and along by the 
Great Lakes to New York and Massachsetts. In a recent 
letter from him, addessed to J. D. Dana, dated Cam- 
bridge, June 9th, he mentions the following as some o} 
the results of his tour. 

‘‘Thave beensuecessful in collecting specimens, es. 
pecially fishes, of which I have brought home not less than 
sixty new species, mostly from the great southern and 
Western rivers. Some of these are particularly interest- 
ing. IT would mention foremost a new genus, which | 
shall call Chologaster, very similar in genear! appearance 
tothe blind fish of the Mammoth Cave. though provided 
with eyes; it has like Amblyopsis the anal aperture far ad- 
vanced under the throat, but is enirely deprived of veutra! 


Ans; a verystrange and unexpected combination of char- 


acters. Pknow but one species, Ch. cornutus, Ag. Itis 
asmall fish scarely three inches long, living in ditches ot 
the rice fields in South Carolina. IT derive its specific 
name from the singular form of the snout, which has two 
hornlike projections above. 

The tamiiy of Cyprinodouts has received the most nun- 
erous additions, and among them there are again new 
combinations of chareters. Several years ago [ noticed 
two species of a new genus which LE wonld eatl Lleleran- 
dria, from the great difference observed between the two 
sexes, the males having the venetral fins near the peetor- 
alsin about the same position asin the Thoracic tishes, 
while the females have those tins in the middle of th 
belly as in the Ab/ominals. Of this genus IT have observ- 
ved several new species They all live in dense school: 
in Shallow waters. Another Ivpe, ZAysonectes presents 


nosuch sexual differenees, and differs also inits habit 


The c fishe are const intly SCC SWitnhine on the top ( 
water ¢r pairs, Whenee their name. PT have found half 
dozen new species of this @enus. 

You may remember the remarkble @eenas Mollines 
deserthed by fs eur tre ccrinens Obtained trom 
Pon rartraiun at 7 free i i Li. I} V cot a »reaet. poercy 
tor the fivures | the Journal of the Aead. i Nat, hel 
vol. 2, to appreciate the tacts lie mentioned rot 
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its structure and from the sexual differences observed 
among other Cyprinodonts, | have long entertained the 
opinion that this genus had been established upon the 
males of Peecilla mutilineata also described by Lesueur 
(same Journal), and both admitted as distinct in the great 
natural history of fishes by Cuvier and Valenciennes. 
Having found both together in all the Galf States, I have 
watched them carefully, and in Mobile as well as in New 
Orleans, I uave seen them day atter day in copulation 
during the months of April and May ; so that their speci- 
fic identity is now an established fact. [have caught 
hundreds of them and found all the Pecilias to be females 
and all the Mollinesias males ; and what is further very 
interesting, the females are viviparous. I have been able 
to trace their whole embryonic development in the body of 
the mother, in selecting specimens in different stages of 
gestation. 

I do not remember whether I have already mentioned to 
you the existence in the United States of two families of 
fishes not before observed in our waters, one the Myzin- 
aids with one species from Eastport in Ma ne, collected by 
W. Stimpson, the other the Erythrinoids of Valenciennes, 
or Charaxini without adipose tin of T. Maller of which a 
new genus occurs in the freshwaters of our northern and 
middle as well as western States, with half a dozen spe- 
cies, some of which have been unforunately described as 
Lucicus, Fundulus and Hydrargyra, with which genera 
they have no affinity, while other new ones have beep 
discovered by Professor Baird and myself. 1 snall call 
this genus Melanura, from the singular black mark 
which all species show upon the tail. But I would tire 
you were I to go on with my ichthyological remarks, even 
iff should limit myself to enumerating new genera, for I 
have many more of these. 

I will close this long letter with one observation upon 
Crustacea, which may have a more immediate interest for 
you, if you have not yet noticed the fact yourself. On my 
return from F,orida two years ago I noticed among many 
specimens of Lupa dicantha, one in which the tail presented 
a triangular form in‘ermediate between that of the male 
and thatof the female. Unable to ascertain froma single 
specimen whether it was amere variety or perhaps as 
improperly developed female, 1 awaited another opportuni- 
ty fora fuller investigation, which the market ot Charles- 
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ton, S. C. afforded largely during the latter part of 
February last, when T ascertained that that form was 

times as common in the market as either the males or the 
females, and upon careful anatomical examination, | 
isfied myself farther, that these specimens are catire/y a 
prived of internal sexual organs, though 


ht indicator 


the openings of the sexual or eans, entirely closed up by the | 


calcareous matter, clearly indicated that they are Imper 
fectly developed females, a kind of neuters among erabs 
the great nomber of which leads to the suppesition that 
they are not without funetion in the general economy o! 
these animals. The tail is soldered to the carapace, the 
last joints only at which the alimentary canal terminate 


being moveable. At the same time males aud females 
were dissected, and showed the sexual organs in that ful! 
ness which precedes copulation. Looking alterwards for 
similar conditions in other species, | found in the collee- 
tion of Professor L. Gibbes, specimens of Lo pa eribrara, 


and of L. Sayi with the same conformation of thi 

I cannot help returning to my fishes to say, that Pha 
now twenty species of Lepidosteus from the United States 
inmy collection, a good foundation upon which to base a 
revision of the fossil fishes. I could not say how many 
other new things [have collected, for Ehave not vet un 
packed half my packages.”—S///iman’s Jour 





Remarkable case of Catalepsy.— Cornelius Vroon 


now aged about 37 years, a country laborer, and resident 
of Clarkson, Monroe 70. N. , of robu-tand virorous 


frame, middle size, and 165 Ibs. weight, about five vea 
since (in June, 1h438) made complaint ofan obtuse | 


OBTUSE | 
in his head and epigastriuam. This was sofficient to 


duce him to stop work, and ask medieal advice. Dr. ©., 
of Clarkson, saw him and preserihed little more th 
guatacum and rhubarb, supposing the case one that \ 
prove amenable to mil ! measures The pain in the 

and stomach coatinved for about two weeks, when « 
ciousness, sensorial powers and volition became su 


ed. His respiration and cirealation continued natura 


while, without coma or spasm, museular rigidity retain 
the body and limbs in the precise position they were » 
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the attack came on. No apparent change occurred from 
this condition for several days, and with the excention of 
v king periods of from one to teen hiours takins | 
if intervals of from one week to four n ths, he has re- 
nalned in the same condition to this date. 


Ilis conscious periods for the first few months oeccur- 


red at intervals seldom exceeding two weeks—latter| 
seldom less than four, and sometimes not less than eieht 
or ten we eks. Hlis most lenethys per “do oof unco cl ‘- 
ness has been four months: loner sf Vaking terval 1X- 
teen hours. In the ereat length of the per ods of uncon- 


sciousness and motionless rigidity, the case is unique and 
partieularly interesting. During the whole of these 
periods there has been the most complete anesthesia. 
Powerful excitants have been applied to the surface at 
various times, suchas blisters over the head and snine. 
ind at one time, vecidentally, suffleient heat 
to vesicate extensively, without cansing any manifesta- 
tion of pain. ‘The nervous system, it would appear. is 
but stichtly influenced by all external impress s. N 


but the slichtest motion of the limbs are induced 


rent of magnet c electricity, and under rep ' saab 
tion of cold water, including aplu ve into Lake O 
he seemed to experience no impression, ex tit 

me under a lone-continned douche froma hereht. he 
noved himself from his po tthom. beat did not manifest 
full return of sense. 

The involuntary faunetions of his system are pert ned 
With miueh reeular tv, bat with Jess fore e 25 eve 
than in health. Pulse and resotres ” % wlar but funt. 


"nN 
| lays— passes his urine more frequentty. hese 
' 
( nature are male mes by a iWouneasiness 
0 i\ ire Kept dn abevanee tinth necessary pre- 
7% 
! 
ht i. fey nf . t ‘ i the ¢ e. na 
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system seems more completely under the influence of na- 
tural sleep than at others ; this soporose state is indicated 
by suoring, and is not attended with the least relaxation 
of the muscular rigidity. Food is usually administered 
to him twice a- ~day, and ony by prying the jaws asunder 
and forcibly introducing it into his mouth and fauces. 

His conscious periods return suddenly and at irregalar 
intervals. During these short waking periods he walks 
erect, shows no very manifest diminution of strength or 
natural mobility, greets his old acquaintances, converses 
freely, and supplies liberally the demands of his stomach. 
On one occasion, not many weeks since, it is said he 
walked to the beach of the Lake, a distance of half a mile, 
and treated himself and friends to a supply of such gro- 
cery laxuries as dried herring and crackers. 

Nothing i is known of his habits previous to the invasion 
of this disease, to which it can be referred. It is known 
that he “imbibed” only occasionally, and was a tobacco 
chewer, and it is worthy of note that the last-named habit 
is completely reformed. as he has not expressed a desire 
for the weed in four years. During the colder months the 
temperature of his surface is considerably diminished, and 
at time his extremities are quite cold. When the sur- 
rounding atmosphere is comfortably warm, the tempera- 
ture varies bat little, if any, from the healthy standard. 

As seen at this time his cast of features is calm and com- 
placent, and presents nothing particularly unpleasing, ex- 
cept the protrusion of his lips. The firm pressure of his 
jaws has foreed the incisor teeth to a very acute angle in 
front, and almost forced them from their sockets. The 
projection of the teeth and the approximation of the max- 
lle Lave forced his teeth to a prominence quite equal to 
tis nose. The external surface of the upper lip lies in 
close proximity with the nostrils. 

Tonic spasm, of not the greatest rigidity, exists through- 
out his muscular system. His head is brought downward 
and forward towards the sternum; the body is curved for- 
ward, the spine forming the are of a circle, as in empros- 
thotonos. The forearms cross the abdomen ; the wrist 
joints and those of the fingers are the most firmly fixed. 
The thighs and knees are but slightly flexed, and are firm- 
ly tixed at obtuse angles. When plac ed upon his feet or 
seated ina chair, he has the power of sustaining himself in 
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in erect postare as rigid as a statue, from which position 
he has to be removed mechanically by lis attendants. At 
one time he was pliced upright apon his feet, and suffer- 
ed to remainin his motionless position for three days and 
nights. 

Itis unecessary to specify the various measures which 
have been adopted by a number of the sons of Aiscalapias 
tor his restoration. Their science ard skill,” thus far, 
ave seemed to avail nothing in this case. His friends 
say they have restored consciousness on one or two oc- 
easions by administering very copious draughts of whis- 
key. Nitrous oxide, long continued cold to the head and 
spine, and chleroform, are measures which have not been 
tested —N. 1. Democrat. 


Coffee- Leaves asa Substitute for Tea.—From the Over 
land Singapore Free Press, published Jan. 3, 1853, we ex- 
tract the following letter signed ‘An ofd Sumatrar, 


upon the use of colfee leaves for the preparation of a be- 


verage inthe island of Sumatra. We briefly alluded in 
the Pharmaceutical Journal for June, 1852 (Vol. x1., |). 
97%, \to alproject for employing coffe-leaves in this country 
isaosubstitaute for tea. 

‘Inthe Stugapore Free Press, of the 17th of Septem- 
er fast, are extracts trom the Colombo Observer, 


} 
‘hot appears a patent has been taken out by Dre. 
i 


'\ 


Gardner (known to us by his travels in South America 
hor preparing the coffe-leaf in aomanner to afford a bever- 
we dike tea, that is, by infusion,“formine an agreeab) 
reshing, and nutritive article of diet.’ 
“Ht mav be interesting to Dr. Gardner, his friends, : 
he public in @eneral to learn, that an infusion of th 
fois anarticle of universal consamotion an rst 
‘ i f ie t of Su natras wine \ col . 
J lu i Lo ) ex 
G k ! Mr. ( G , 
} il ¢ uP ( 
in the !nterior of Brazil, died iu ¢ M is 
} P rm lowurn 
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grown the leaf has become one of the very few necer- 
saries of life which the natives regard as indispensable. 

“The coffee plant in a congenial soil and climate exhib- 
its great luxuriance in its foliage, throwing out abundance 
of suckers and lateral stems especially when from apy 
cause the main stem is thrown out of the perpendicular, 
to which itis very liable from its great superincambent 
weight compared with the hold of its roots in the ground. 
The native planters, availing themselves of this propev- 
sity, often give the plant a considerable inclination not 
only to increase the foliage, but to obtain new  fruit-bear- 
ing stems when the old ones become unproductive. Hts 
also found desirable to limit the height of the plant by 
lopping off the top, to increase the produce and facilitate 
collecting it, and fresh sprouts in abandance are the cer- 
tain consequence. These are so many causes of the devel- 
opment of a vegetation which becomes injurious to the 
quantity of the fruit or berry unless removed; and where 
this superabundant foliage can be converted into an article 
of consumption, as hitherto the case in Sumatra, the eul- 
ture must become the more profitable, and it is clearl 
the interest of the planters of Ceylon to respond to the 
call of Dr. Gardner, and by supplying the leat’ on reason- 
able terms, to assist in creating a demand for an article 
they have in abundance, and which for the want of that 
demand is of no value to them. It ought to be mentioned 
#lso, that the leaves which become ripe and yellow on the 
tree and fall off in the course of nature, contain the larg- 
est portion of extract and make the richest infusion, and 
[have no doubt, should the coffee-leaf ever come into 
general use, the ripe leaf will be collected with as much 
care as the ripe fruit. 

‘The mode of preparation by the natives is thus:—The 
ends of the branches and suckers with the leaves on, are 
taken from the tree and broken into lengths of from 
twelve to eighteen inches. These are arranged in the 
split of a stick or small bamboo, side by side, forming a 
truss in such a manne r, that the leaves all appear on one 
side and the stalks on the other, the object of which is te 
secure equal roasting, the stalks being thus exposed te 
the fire together and the leaves toge ther. The slit being 
tied up in two or three places, and a part of the stick or 
bamboo left as a handle, the truss is held over a fire with- 
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out smoke, and kept moving about so as to roast the 
whole equally without burning, on the success of which 
operation the quality and Gaver of the article much de- 
pends. When successfully roasted the raw vegetable 
taste is entirely dissipated, which is not the case it insuf- 
ficiently done. When singed or overdone, the extract is 
destroyed and the aroma lost. When the fire is smoky, 
the flavor varies with the natare of the smoke. The 
stalks are roasted equally with the leaves, and are said to 
add fally as much to the strength ef the infusion. By 
roasting, the whole becomes brittle, and is reduced to a 
coarse powder by rubbing between the hands. In this 
state it is ready for use, and the general mode of prepar- 
ing the beverage is by infusion, asin the case of common 
teu. 

“Ii the testimony of one who has been long person: ally 
accustomed to the use of an infusion of the coflee-leal 
thas prepared, can be of any avail in reccommending the 
article to public notice, I freely offer mine in support of 
all that which Dr. Gardner’s patent claims for it, viz., ‘as 
forming an agreeable, refreshing, and nutritive article of 
diet.” While I find the use of infusion of the berry for 
a few days invariably to produce on me, as on many others, 
the effects of nervousness and bilious obstraction, [ drink 
a strong infusion of the /eaf daily with evident benefit to 
my health and strength. As a restorative on exhaustion 
from the severities of labor or of the weather, from heat 
to cold, or long exposure to rain, [know nothing superio: 
toit. It has also the advantage of being a powerful dis- 
infectant, so far as neutralizing foetidity goes, and a sol- 
vent of the viseid fluids which obstruct the circulation, 
often to the extent of becoming laxative if taken in extra 
quantity. Of its nutritive power, no proof can be stronger 
than that it suspends hunger and enables the laboring man 
to pursue his work for hours after he would be otherwise 
unable. That it would soon become a most valuable ar- 
ticle of diet among the laboring classes, and on ship-board 
particularly, if once brought into use, there can be ne 
doubt. The coflee-tree can be grown to advantage fo 
the leafin the lowlands of every tropical country where 
the soil is sufficiently fertile, whilst it requires ‘soil and 
climate to produce the fruit. 

‘Nothing appears in the Free Press on the mode of its 
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preparation by Dr. Gardner, but [ should think if roasted 
and pulverized and packed in air-tight cases like tea, it 
would retain its strength and bear transporting to every 
part of the world; and as it soon fixes itself more strongly 
than either tea or coffee in the taste, it would soon becony 
a more absolute necessary of life than either of those ar- 
ticles. In fact, Pam aequainted with no tropical produc- 
tion capable of being rendered so great a blessing to man- 
kind as the coffe leat; and as it would tend materially to 
the desuetude of ardeut spirits and strong drinks, Its in- 
roduction ought to have the support of every friend to 
the moral and material welfare of society.’’—<Amer. Jour. 


of Pharmacy. 





Encysted Cateulus, Severe Symptoms of Stone in th 
Bladder fe’ Several Years ; Imperfect Evidence of the pres- 
ence of the Calculus. Death. Cyst of the Bladder con- 
taining the Foreign Body.— There is a rule respecting the 
operation “of lithotomy to which operators genarally ad- 
lhere—viz., never to cut for stone unless the presence ol 
the ealealus shall have been distinetly made out by per- 
cussion with the staffafew moments before the operation. 
This is an excellent rule, and itmay be surmised that 
more than once both ¢curgeon and patient have been saved 
the anno: ance of a useless operation. 

The case which we have this day to bring before our 
readers offers a beaatifal illustration of the soundness ot 
the avove-mentioned practical caution handed down to us 
by our forefathers; for the post-mortem examination 
showed very plainly that, althrough there was really a 
stene in the bladder, none of the means at our command 


could have accomplished its extraction, even with a very 
large incision. 

We happen to have witnessed two operations of lithot- 
omy in cha itable iustitutions of this metropolis, where no 
stone could be found : and it must be confessed, that the 


rule justalluded to was not, in in these instances, strietly 
followed. But itis, on the other hand, quite certain that 
the evidence by percussion is sometimes ¢ xtremely faint: 
nditmay happen that asurgeon will hear the sound, 


whilst his colleagues cannot perceive it. The course to 
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he pursued in such acase is not easly settled , but we 
may cite, as an encouragement for operating, a case some- 
time ago under the care of Mr. Le Gros Clark, at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. The little boy (about six years ot 
age) had on a previous occasion been removed from the 
theatre without being operated upon, because no stone 
could be heard. When the patient was put upon the ta- 
ble for the second time, some of the surgeons present 
heard the stone, and others not. Mr. Clark was among 
the former; Lithotomy was performed, and Mr. Clark 
had the satisfaction of removing, by means of the scoop, a 
stone of the size of a pea. 

We recollect an operation of lithotomy, performed a few 
months ago at Guy’s Hospital, by Mr. Hilton, in which it 
appeared, when the forceps had been used for some little 
time, that the bladder contained no stone, although per- 
cussion had yielded the usual sound. But by dint of per- 
severance and well-directed efforts, Mr. Hilton succeeded 
in dislodging a moderately large calculus from above the: 
pubes, in wh ch locality it was firmly held by the muscu- 
lar fibres of the bladder, or a small cyst. 

Mr. Cock, at the same hospital bad, on another occa- 
sion, a great deal of trouble in extracting a mulberry calcu- 
lus, which was firmly grasped by the vesical mucous 
membrane and muscular coat, the anfractuosities of the 
stone being larger and more prominent than usual. 

In Paris, M. Roux perfomed, some years ago, the lat- 
eral operation, in a case where the stone was distinctly 
heard; but no calculus could be found, and it was sup- 
posed that the foreign body was encysted somewhere be- 
hind the pubes. At all events some advantage might be 
derived from using the stethoscope more frequently when 
there is any donbt respecting the diagnosis, as advised by 
Skoda in the work lately translated by Dr. Markham. 
Still it will be seen by the following case, (for the details 
of which we are indebted to Mr Gamgee, house surgeon 
to the hospital,) that even the sound yielded by the instru- 
ment striking against the caleulus may deceive, and that 
the stone may be grasped in such a manner as to preclude 
the possibility of extraction. 

John W—, aged forty-eight, was admitted Jan. 10, 1850, 
under the care of Mr. Arnott. The patient had left the 
army two years previously, was married, and of regular 
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habits. No malignant disease can be traced in the fam- 
ily. The patient suffered from inflammation of the tes. 
ticle about twenty-two years before the date of this ad 
mission, and was six or seven years afterwards tapped fo; 
hydrocele ; he also had gonorrheea many years back, fo: 
which he ased no injections. For two years and a hal 
preceding his application at the hospital, the patient had 
very severe symptoms of irritated bladder, with occasional 
passage of blood ; and on admission, the symptoms were 
bond fide those of vesical calculus. A week before the 
man was admitted, he passed, without pain, a small stone, 
about the size of apea. A few days before he came into 
the house, five ounces of water were injected into the 
bladder ; No. 9 sound was introduced ; and on pushing it 
well into the viseus, the convex portion seemed to touch 
something rough; and on turning the point suddenly in 
the direction of the supposed foreign body, a distinct chink 
was produced. The urine was fcetid, turbid, pale, and 
slightly acid, and threw down a mucous deposit after 
standing. Under the microscope, phosphatic erystals. 
some pus, ann mucous corpuscles, were seen. 

Mr. Arnott ordered one ounce and a half of infusion o! 
pareira to be taken three times a day, and ten grains ot 
Dover’s powder at night. The symptoms for the next 
fourteen days became rather aggravated, notwithstanding 
injections of warm water and decoction of poppies into the 
bladder, and in spite of pretty large doses of opium, hyos- 
cyamus, and nitric acid. The patient used to pass urine 
about fifteen times in the night. 

The symptoms of stone became more and more ur- 
gent; the bladder was therefore examined by Mr. Ar- 
nott, Mr. Quinn, and Mr. Erichsen. The sound could 
not be turned to the right side so freely as to the left, this 
circumstance giving the idea of the existence of some 
growth on that side; greater pain was also experienced 
when the part was touched, but no stone could be felt, 
though the bladder was carefully explored. On pushing 
the sound well in, and turning it to the right side, the in- 
strument did not seem to go beyond the projection just 
mentioned, and seemed to reach the point where a chink 
was before obtained. All medicines were left off, excep! 
omum enemata. 

Twelve days after this, (five weeks from the admis- 
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sion,) the man, whose symptoms varied bat little, was 
sounded again; the difficulty of turning the instrament to 
the right side seemed to be rather increased, but some al- 
lowance was made in consequence of there being very little 
water in the bladder; the instrument, when left to itselt, 
had a direction to the left side. 

Six days afterwards, the patient was sounded for the 
third time, with three ounces of water in the bladder ; 
great suffering was experienced, but no stone felt. 

Four days subsequently to this examination, chloroform 
was given, and the patient taken into the theatre. Three 
ounces of fluid were thrown into the bladder; but as no 
stone could be felt, the projected operation was not per- 
formed. 

Up to the 22nd of March, (ten weeks after admission, ) 
the bladder remained irritable, and the urine alkaline, 
though the patient was well supported with brandy, and 
took benzoic acid. 

At this period small doses of copaiba were ordered ; the 
urine thereupon became less alkaline, and the mucous de- 
posit diminished considerably. 


On the 30th of March, a week after this change of 


medicines, the patient only rose four times in the night. 
whilst a short time previously he used to be disturbed 
more than thirty times from his sleep. 

Fifteen weeks after admission, April 18, 1850, he was 
so far improved that he wished to be discharged. The 
man presented himself several times at this hospital be- 
tween the latter date and his finally entering the house in 
November, 1852. Mr. Erichsen sounded him repeatedly 
without success, except on one occassion, in the earlier 
part of the summer of 1851, when the stone was distinctly 
struck by the instrument. 

The great frequeney and pain of micturition caused 
great debility ; and about one month before death, pleu- 
risy was diagnosed on the left side and treated by blisters. 
Four days before the patient’s death, a tumour nearly as 
large as the first showed itselfon the left side of the thorax 
towards the lower part. It became a question whether 


this distinetly fluctuating tumour was due to escape of 


tluid from the chest. A puncture Was mace into it, and exit 
given to rather more than halfa pint of very fetid, brown- 
ish pus. 
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After this period the patient gradually sank, and died 
Der. 6, 1852. It is important to notice that the man was 
treated a few months before his second and last admissio; 
for a slight attack of jaundice. 

The post-mortem examination was conducted by Mr. 
Gamgee, and took place thirty-three hours after death, 
On opening the thorax, the left pleara was found to con. 
tain 136 ounces of tarbid serosity, with a few floccuij 
floating in it; the right pleura contained about a pint and 
a half of the same fluid. The lungs were studded at the 
apices by tabercles of the size of small peas, and the organs 
adherent to the parietal pleurw. An incision being acci- 
dentally made into the upper portion of the pericardium, 
thin pus exuded from that bag. The latter was now cut 
carefully open anteriorly, and was found to contain sixteen 
ounces of purulent matter. Pus was seen exuding through 
the lower portion of the pericardium, and also through 
the diaphragm, about three inches behind the costal mar- 
gin. The aperture allowing of this escape Was of a circa: 
lar shape, and capable of admitting the end ofa goose- 
quill; the margin measured about a line in thickness, and 
was ofa deep red colour. The whole surface of the 
heart was roughened by deposits of lymph, but the in- 
ternal aspect of the organ was normal. No pathological 
change was noticed in the kidneys, save a very marked 
congestion. On the right lobe of the liver were seen 
several inequalities, resulting from contractions after de- 
position of lymph. The external margin of the left lobe 
was completely adherent to the false ribs, and in this 
locality a large cavity was observed, capable of admitting 
a good-sized fatal head. This eyst contained pus, ani 
communicated by an aperture, about the size of a goose- 
quill, with the pericardium, and also with the integuments 
by an oblique opening at the edge of the false ribs, where 
the abscess had pointed, and had been opened: 

The bladder, upon which organ much interest was 
centred, was carefully dissected, and presented the fol- 
lowing appearances:—Prostate gland healthy ; bladder 
proportionally small; at the apper part, and on the riglit 
side, isa tumour projecting directly outwards, about the 
size of a pullet’s egg. Ina groove on the posterior por 
tion of this protuberance, the right ureter is seen coursing. 


On manipulating this tumour, it is felt to contain calculous 
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matter; and on cutting into the swelling from without in- 
wards, two whitish, slightly roughened stones are found. 
In this locality, the coats of the ‘bladder are at least three be aed 
Ir, | times the thie ness of the other parts of the organ. ‘the eg ap 
latter Was now opened by a longitudinal incision ; and on 





th, a 
me examining the mucous surface, a small aperture, ‘capable ; 
ul of containing the extremity ofa middle-sized catheter, was 

il 
nd obseved. This opening was situated about half an inch 


he above the point of entrance of the right ureter, was per- 
fectly cireular in shape, and led into the cavity above 





™ described, which contained two caleuli, On carefally 

m, | Cxamining this tumour, it seemed manifest that it was 

wn formed by a kind of cyst attached to, and communicating 

en P With, the bladder, which eyst had perhaps gradually ti aken 

eh Fits development around the calculi, and grown outwards, 

oh becoming subsequently considerably thickened. 

a It should now be observed, that the aperture within the & 
“i bladder was just large enough to admit the extremity of ry 
eo | the staff, and hence arose the distinct sound which had 


We peatedly been heard on the introduction of the instru- 
ment. When no chink could be produced, on the day 








le oy 
“4 when the patient was sounded in the theatre, as also on tg 
ee ther occassions when no evidence of stone could be made . 
ag P Outs itis very pr bable that the instrument either did not . 
Aes exactly come in contact with the small apertare communt- ' 
e. | cating with the cyst, or that the opening was momentarily 

he covered with mucus. It is evident that the patient might 

‘. have been cut for stone, and no calculus been found, if, on 

“ the day he was brought to the theatre, the instrament had 

J just struck on the quarter of an inch square of ealeulus : 
e. | Surface which the cyst left uncovered ; so that the rule 

ts which we mentioned in our introductory remarks would, 

a 0 this instance, have failed to prevent a useless opera- 

tion. 

" Resides the view which we just took of the formation 

1. of the cyst, it might be supposed that the latter existed 

. originally or congenitally in the bladder, and that the 

. caleuli were the consequence of the stagnation of the 

ef utine in the pouch. By the post-mortem examination, it 

. snow also clear why irritable bladder was the principal 

i vnptom presented by the patient. No foreign body was 

a ling in the vesical cavity, no stone stopped up the are-" 


) ‘ira suddenly, and therefore the main cause of distress was 
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the presence of the calculus, seemingly in the coats of the 
bladder, constantly irritating and dragging the organ. 
Nor did the stagnation of urine in the cyst, and its ever 
recurring decomposition, as well as the imperfect action 
of the coats of the bladder, contribute in a small degree 
to the patient’s distress. 

The pathological changes discovered in the bladder, 
taken in connexion with the symptoms and the difficult 
diagnosis, are of so interesting a nature, and have taken up 
so much of our space that we hardly have room to allude 
to the hepatic abscess which, in this?patient, opened into 
the pericardium. ‘The course here taken by the purulent 
matter is of a rather unusual kind; and it is somewhiat 
strange, considering the quantity of pus which was found 
in the pericardium, that death did not occur more suddenly, 
the more so as one of the pleural sacs contained a large 
amount of serum. There may have been som connexion 
between the attack of jaundice and the hepatic abscess 
which subsequently formed, but the data are not sufficiently 
accurateto®permit of any speculation on the subject.— Lou- 
don Lancet. 





Color- Blindness.—Dr. Wilson, of Edinburgh, in a pa- 
per in the Atheneum, refers to this subject as having an 
iunportant bearing on the system of railway signalling by 
colors’ especially by red and green danger signals. This 
affection (** Daltonism,” Cromato pseudopsis, Achromatop- 
sia, ete.,) Dr. Wilson considers in three important prac- 
tical relations; 1. That the affectionis much more pre- 
valent than is generally imagined. 2. That red and 
green, the colors used for danger signals on our railways, 
are exactly those which are most frequently confounded 
with each other by the subjects of color-blindness. 3. 
That color-blindness implies not merely a confusion in | 
distinguishing between two or more colors, but, at least 
in many Cases, an imperfect appreciation or feeble hold ot 
color altogether asa quality of bodies. Prevost says, 





that color-blindness occurs in one male among twenty. 
Seebeck (in Poggendorff, Annalen, xliii. 177) tound five 
cases among forty youths in Berlin. Professor Kellan, 
of the University of Edinburgh, has this session found 
three examples among 150 students. In four of the cases 
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which had come under Dr. Wilson’s notice, none of them 
could be trusted to distinguish a red signal from a green 
one, and there was nct only false vision of colors, but, in 
many instances, total color-blindness—so that the sub- 
jects of it doubted as to all colors, and would not swear 
ina court of justice as to any color. These facts, in con- 
nection with the continually augmenting number of rail- 
way accidents occuring, must show the imperative neces- 
sity of strict examination being instituted as to the per- 
fect vision of all railway servants.—Med. Gazette. 





A brief Summary of my Experience with the Veratrum 
Viride. By John 8. Wilson, M. D., of Airmount, Clarke 
county, Alabama.—It is not my design to give a minute 


and tedious detail of cases; [ will only mention some of 


the diseases in which I have used the medicine under 
consideration—the mode of administration, and the result, 
together with such general remarks as may be suggested 
tome incommon with each case. 

At the beginning of the present year, I succeeded in ob- 
taining some of the root ofthe veratrum viride, after sev- 
eral ineffectual efforts: from this [made a tincture, accor- 


ding to the directions of Dr. Norwood, by adding $ Ib. of 


the root to 16 0z. of undiluted aleohol. This tincture I 
have used in the following diseases—viz: Pneumonia, 
pleuro-pneamonia, bronchitis, broncho-pneumonia, peri- 
carditis, cerebro-spinal meningitis, epileptiform conval- 
sions, acute rheumatism, general dropsy ; and in fevers 
—typhoid, remittent and puerperal. Of the thoracic dis- 
“ses, sixteen were pulmonary and one cardiac : of men- 
ingitis, convulsions, acute rheumatism, and dropsy, there 
Was one case each: of the fevers, three were typhoid, one 
puerpal, and several remittent. Of the sixteen pulmonary 
cases, all recovered save one, and this was complicated 
} 
pericarditis had resulted in effusion, before it was put un- 
der treatment, and terminated fatally : still the veratram 
exerted its wooted control over the pulse, reducing its 
lrequency from 140 to 60. The case of cerebro-spinal 
Meningitis Was also fatal; but as in the other case, the 
remedy exerted a marked control over the pulse, and for 


vy the supervention of acate rheamatism. The case of 
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a while there was a flattering amelioration of all the symp- 
toms. 

The subject of the convulsions was an anemic boy of 10 
or 12 years of age; the spasms were very frequent and 
extremely severe, every paroxysm apparently patting the 
life of the patient in imminent danger: the veratrum, to 
reduce the frequency of the pulse, and ether inhalations, 
to quiet the spasms, were the remedies almost exclusively 
relied apon; and these indications were fulfilled in the 
happiest possible manner, snatching the little sufferer 
from the very jaws of death. 

The case of rheumatism occurred in a little boy about 
5 years of age; itattacked the knee joint, was very se- 
vere, and was treated principally with colehicum and ver- 
atrum ; but the former medicine did not succeed well un- 
til the latter was added to prescription. Under this treat- 
ment the disease was subdued in less than six days, in- 
stead of ranning ‘six weeks,” according to the dictum 
of Dr. Warren. 

The case of dropsy was fatal, the patient being mori- 
bund when the veratrum was commenced. 

We now come to that interesting class of diseases—e- 
vers. Of the three typhoid cases, one terminated favorably 
in twelve days; but the early convalescence in this case 
Was not attributed to the veratrum, as this was not made 
a principal remedy, and as the fever was unusually mild. 
The other two cases were severe and protracted, one con- 
tinning three and the other six weeks. Having much 
confidence in the veratrum, it was relied upon almost ex- 
clusively in the treatment of these two cases, the preserip- 
tions being complicated as little as possible. In the ease 
that terminated in convalescence in three weeks, slight 
ptvalism supervened, from the use of small doses of calo- 
inel in conjunction with the veratrum. 

The general plan of treatment which [ have adopted in 
typhoid fever is to give quinine freely for the first few 
days, or until the typhoid symptoms are fully developed ; 
I then resort to small doses of calomel and the veratrum, 
experience having taught me that nothing ean be gained 
by p ishing the quinine, afler the disease has become distinet- 
'y typhoid. In giving the veratrum, | generaliy preseribe 
4 ett. every three hours, for an adult, to be increased 1 


ett, each dose, until a decided effect ts produced, either 
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upon the pulse or stomach. I have never been able to 
carry the dose higher than 14 gtt., and seldom higher 
than 8 gtt. ; and T have even known 2 gtt. to produce a 
very manifest effect on the pulse ofa little girl three 
years of age. I have never known it to fail in reducing 
the frequency of the pulse when it produced nausea, but 
[have frequently succeeded in reducing the pulse, without 
any nausea, by beginning with very small doses, and in- 
creasing gradually. 

Having mentioned the disease in which Ihave used 
the veratrum, and the mode of administration, I conclude 
with afew general remarks 

It will be seen by reference to the figures given, that 
my experience with it has been more extended in pulmon- 
ary diseases than in any other class—sufficiently so, I 
think to speak with some degree of confidence. As al- 
ready stated, only one of those cases proved fatal, and 
that was complicated. Some of the cases were severe 
and alarming, as mach so as any I have ever seen ; and 
one of the cases of pneumonia was accompanied with ac- 
tive pulmonary hemorrhage. With these facts before me, 
{ean but express a very favorable opinion of the vera- 
trum in pneumonia and bronchitis. Before the introduc- 
tion of this remedy, I treated the diseases mentioned with 
antimonials, and generally with success ; but every phy- 
sician of experience knows that pneumonia is not unfre- 
quently complicated with a degree of intestinal irritation 
which forbids the use of tart. emetic on the Rasorian plan, 
or, indeed, in any way capable of subduing the pulmonary 
inflammation : and even where this intestinal complication 
is not an essential feature of the disease, it is well known 
that the free use of tart antimony will produce it, together 
with other grave, and even fatal symptoms. The ver- 
atrum is not obnoxious to those objections ; and having 
in addition to the important negative advantage, the posi- 
tive one of being more prompt and certain in its effects, 
than the antimony, I think it entitled to the preference ; 
and Pthink it) possible that time and experience — will 
confirm its claims, and that it will be recognized as the 
great desideratum in the treatment of pulmonary diseases. 
In this class of diseases [ have found it to act promptly, 
uot only as a sedative, but also as an expectorant and an- 
vdyne ; and I would here remark, that 1 consider its pri- 
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mary acton, that which gives itits great value, sedativ 
—while its secondary effects are expectorant, emetic, 
sudorific, and anodyne. 

As to its use in fever, I have but few more words, as |! 
is my design to confine myself mostly to facts, and as my 
experience with it in this class of diseases has not been ex- 
tensive. As before intimated, the veratrum was made the 
principal remedy in the treatment of two of the typhoi( 
‘ases—no other remedies being used except blisters to 
the abdomen, cold sponging, spts. mindereri, and in on 
case small doses of calomel. If 1 may venture an opinion 
as to the virtues of veratram in typhotd fever, from its ef- 
fects in those two cases, it is this: Its powers in abbrevi- 
ating the fever are doubtful ; but its control over the pulse, 
the reduction of excessive arterial action, and the con- 
sequent mitigation of all the more distressing symptoms, 
are, comp: iratively, certain—far more so than any remedy 
ysis in use. But, while I express myself thus fa- 
vorably, Edo not think the veratram is applicable to all 
cases of typhoid fever; for I would be averse to its use 
in eases attended with extreme debility and great prostra- 
tion of the vital powers : If I were to resort to it at all in 
cases of this kind, it would be in doses too small to pro- 
duce nausea and prostration, observation having taught 
me that the patient must have a considerable degree of 


recuperative energy to withstand its depressing effects, | 


unless itis used with great caution.—South. Med. ani 
Surg. Jeur. 





Duty Of Medical Men.—Dr. Todd, in his farewell ad- 


dress, on resigning his professorship, made the following 
reinarks :— 

“Tt appears to me, that when aman proposes to de- 
vote himself to the practice of an honorable profession, 
he has a twofold duty to perform ; first, to fit himself to 
the utmost of his ability for the practical duties of that 
profession, and, secondly, having done so, it Is incumbent 
on him to divest himself, as far as possible, of every en- 
gagement which may iuterfere with his bending his 
thoughts and attention tothe various anxious, difficult, and 
often preplexing questions which are continually arising 
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inthe course of his professional practice. Every mem- 
ber ofa liberal profession should keep it constantly in 
view that ke exercises his calling not simply for his own 
personal benefit, but forthe public good, and for the good 
of his profession at large. So every practising physician 
or surgeon, whether the sphere of his labor be within wide 
or narrow limits, should bear io mind that in successful 
application of his art, by fair, honorable, and truthful 
means, is involved the repute and estimation in which his 
profession is held by the public atlarge. Let each of us 
act under the feeling, that to himself specially is commit- 
ted the keeping of the honorable character and the scien- 
tific eredit of our common profession, and he will have the 
strongest motives, not only to eschew everything that 
savors of charlatanicai pretence, but to seek for and in- 
sure the hizhest means of moral and intellectual culture.’ 
Med. Gazelle. 





Stomatitis Materni.—“« Has this disease ever existed 
when the symptoms of general disorder were not accom- 
panied by it, traceable to either retention or suppression 
of bile?” In the last 15 years I have not found it neces- 
sary to take the child from the breast, and my practice has 
been based on a negative answer to this question. I have 
witnessed two post obit. examinations of patients, who 
labored, at time of death, under this disease, in each 
the gall bladder and duct were clogged with caleuli and 
thickend bile. Inthe living patienis I have observed, 
inalmost every instance, Ist, an anemic condition ; 2nd, 
acidity of stomach, 3d, as a consequence of the last, urin- 


ary deposits, invariably relieved by the free use of alkalies ; 


4th, the alvine evacuations either hard or black, denoting 
the absence of the natural and accustomed stimulus to the 
bowels, or clay, colored with a tendency to diarrheea, show- 


ing both a want of biliary presence, and the existence of 


fermentations, which never (I think) occurs when the pro- 
per proportion of bile is present 

The presence of anemia I have not found necessary to 
the existence of the disease, but if present, it greatly adds 
to the chances of continuance. Indeed, it often produces 
the very state of things, on which, I think, the disease de- 
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pends. In an anemic condition it is difficult for the sys- 
tem to perform all of its usual functions, and at the same 
time support the new one now set up—the support of the 
infant, either in embryo or by lactation. For this sup- 
port a new draft is made upon the energies of the system, 
and this draft is often made upon some one organ, instead 
of beeing distributed equally on the whole; that one must, 
of course, lose much of its energy; and, should it be the 
liver, we have want of its secretion; as a consequence, we 
have fermentation and acidity of stomach and bowels with 
its sequents, amongst which is ulceration of certain of the 
mucous membranes ; and, to the existence of this condition 
of the membranes, neither pregnancy nor lactation are 
necessary, asit will be found under many circunstances in 
the absence of both these, though never under my obser- 
vation without the previous withdrawal of the accustomed 
supply of bile. The only difference to be found in the dis- 
ease under these different circumstances is, that during 
lactation or pregnancy it is more obstinate in consequence 
of the draft upon the energies of the system being contin- 
uous, and consequently renewing the disease as often as 
the remedies for its relief are withheld, or until the vital 
engeries are increased by tonics, or otherwise sufficiently 
to meet the new demand without the special draft.— 
Ibid. 
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TRIBUTE TO DR. CALDWELL. 


The death of Dr. Caldwell is announced in another part of this Jour- 
nai. The following proceedings growing out of that event will be read 
with interest: 


Ata meeting of the physicians of Louisville held on the 12th July, 
1853. Dr. J. W. Kaight was called to the chair, and Dr. B. 1. Raphael 
*»pointed secretary. 

On motion of Dr. J. J. Mathews, a committee of three was appointed 
idraft resolutions expressive of our feelings in reference to the death o! 
i venerable friend and fellow-cidzen, Dr. Chas. Caldwell. 

The following gentleinen were appointed py the chair on said com 
iittcee: Dr. J. J. Mathews, Dr. T. W. Colescott, and Dr. H. Chenw- 
weth. 

The commitice having retired, returned in a short time and presente: 
etullowing report, which was unanimously adopted; 

It having pleased an all-wise Providence to call from the scene of his 
-ithly labors, the venerable Dr. Chas. Caldwell, the most widely known 
sad the most emineat member of the medical profession in the Unio:., 
ideared to us iv the three fold relation of neighbor, friend, and teagher, 
y the blended dignity aad courtiiness of his manner, the purity of his 


¢, his profound and varied learning, and his indefaiigable labors for the 
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space of two generations in the cause of science and humanity ; there. 
fore— 

Resolved. Tnat we have received with profound regret the intelligenc- 
of the death of Dr. Caldwell. 

Resolved, That, in the death of Dr. Caldwell, the American Medics! 
profession has lost one who, while living, most illustrated its annals by 
his talents and adorned it by his virtues; medical science one of its oldes: 
and most ardent votaries and medical philosophy the most distinguished 
and successful interpreter that our country has yet produced. 

Resolved, That with a profound sense of tne vast services rendered 
by Dr. Caldwell to the science of medicine, and the great interests o! 
society, we will not cease to cherish and to guard his memory with affec 
tionate respect and admiration. 

Resolved, That we tender to the bereaved family of the deceased ow 
warmest syinpathy, and that the secretary be directed to transmit to them 
a copy of these resolutions. 

On motion it was— 

Resolved, That Drs, Raphael, Hardin, and Ronald be constituted a 
committee to select a suitable person to deliver a eulogy on the decease! 

It was further— 

Resolved, That these proceedings be published in the daily papers o 
the city, in the Western Journal of Medicine and Surgery, and the Tran. 
sylvania Journal of Medicine. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned sine die. 

W. Kwstcut, Chairman. 

h. 1, Rarnacs, Secretary. 


THE FISHES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

We lay the following letter before our readers in the hope that 
a.nong those in Kentucky there may be some who will be disposed to 
9-operate in the work alluded to by Prof. Agassiz. It is a work in 
vhich every lover of science in our country must feel an interest. W» 
tcust, by means of this circular, that we shall be able to colleet some 
‘formation useful to the great naturalist; and have to beg the favor o 
any of our frieads who cau give assistance themselves in collecting the 
fishes of Kentucky, or can refer us to others who will engage in it, 

mamunicate with us, ordirectly with Prof. Agassiz, on the subject. 


Cambriee, 14th July, 1853 
Dear Sir 
The lively interest you have taken for so many years 
) the progress of science in this country may be my apology for askinz 


your co-operation in an investigation in which I am deeply engaged 
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Perhaps I may also trust to your kindness towards me, and assure you | 
shall valu highly any assistance you may be willing to render me v1: 
ihis occasion. For years I have been collecting materials for a gener! 
Natural History of the Fishes of the United States, in which I should 
like not only to give as complete a description as can be drawn up from 
preserved specimens of all the species found in our waters, but also 
minute account of their geographical distribution, which it is high time 
to study now, before increased navigation has modified it extensively. 
It becomes, therefore, necessary that ] should obtain separate collections 
of the fishes, shells, and crawfishes, which I mean to include all in my 
investigations, from every watercourse in the United States. This is 
such a gigantic undertaking for a private gentleman, that I trust scien. 
fic men may assist me in different parts of the country, whilst I should 
be happy to repay any expense they incur in making such collections, 
if L only can have them brought together. 

In this respect, the State of Kentucky is one of the most important 
of the Union, not only on account of the many rivers which pass throug): 


ts territory, but also because it is one of the few States the fishes of 


which have been described by former observers, especially by Ratines 
que in its Ichthyologia Ohiensis, so that a special knowledge. of all his 
original types is a matter of primary importance for any one, who would 
ompare with each other, the fishes of the different rivers of the Wes'. 
Would it be asking too much of you to inform me of the persons in 
different parts of your State, who might be applied to, to make such: 
ollections for me. From the Ohio river I should want three distinct 
collections, one made anywhere between the junction of the Big Sandy 
‘iver with the Ohio at Maysville, another about Louisville, and a third 
anywhere between the mouth of Green river and that of the Cumberland 
avrer. From the tributaries of the Ohio I want a collection from the 
Big Sandy river, another from the Licking, another from the Kentucky 
rver, even two if possible, one from its headwaters and another fro: 
is lower course above its junction with the Ohio, another from Salt riv- 
er, if possible two of Green river, one above and another below the 
Mammoth Cave, one from the headwaters of the Cumberland and au. 
ther from its lower course, as also one from the lower course of the 


Tennessee river. Indeed, it might be desirable to obtain even more 
collections from all the different creeks forming by their reunion 
nese different rivers, were it possible to obtain a sufficieat corps of voi. 
unteers for such a purpose. However, there is no sort of difficulty in 
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making such collections; all that is required is a keg of alcohol, one beau 
of which is taken off and used as a cover, until the keg is full. In, 
packing it to send off, it is only necessary to see that the fishes are placed 
elose together in layers like herrings, filling the barrel to the very rim, 
to prevent any jarring and rubbing of its contents; perhaps an occasion. 
al layer of paper or cotton cloth between the layers of fishes will assis: 
in keeping them in good condition. After heading again the keg, it is 
to be filled through the bung hole, or a hole in one head with alcoho! oj 
about 80 spec. grav., or rather somewhat stronger. Too much alcohol 
is injurious, inasmuch as it contracts the fishes and rendersthem stiff, 
The alcohol first used to receive the specimens may be employed to pack 
them, after strengthening it somewhat with a purer article. Could you 
not make an appeal in my behalf to your people, and mention to me 
the names of gentlemen living upon your different watercourses in ay. 
propriate situations, who might be induced to collect in that way, to aid 
me in the preparation of a work, which I should like to render so valu- 
able that it would appear as a national standard work. You see that i; 
would require no knowledge of the fishes or shells themselves to make 
such collections, but only good will, and an opportunity to ask from 
fishermen specimens of all the fishes of their respective localities, | 
have found, also, that boys take readily hold of such matters, indeed there 
are many species which may better be obtained from them than from 
fishermen, who generally value only the marketable kinds, whilst we 
naturalists esteem a minnow as highly as a trout, at least for our collec. 
tions. Of the smal! kinds of fishes [ should like as many as twelve 
specimens, four to six of those of medium size, and one or two of tle 
larger ones 

I would naturally ask first, whether there is not in Louisville sous 
young naturalist among your students, who would take hold of this su! 
ject, and make a thorough collection of all the fishes of your immediate 
vicinity, or could you see yourself to it? I never regretted more the 
now that circumstances have not yet allowed me to visil your State au 
to make a stay in Louisville; but I trust it will be one of my first e: 
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EXFERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF TABLE-MOVIEG. 


Our readers cannot be unaware of the excitement which prevails, not 
only in this country, but in London and Paris, on the subject of certain 
phenomena styled “‘table-turning,” ‘table-tipping,” &c., and which have 
been erroneously referred to electricity, magnetism, a spiritual, or diaboli- 
cal agency, or 39me new force in nature not yet understood. The evil 
f it has already been very great, for as most people adopt the supernat. 
ural theory of the matter a morbid feeling has been created which, in no! 
a few instances, has terminated in insanity. Prof. Faraday, one of the 
most eminent philosoptiers of our times, has engaged in an experimental 
nvestigation of the subject, and the results of his inquiry have been put- 
‘ished in the London Athenaeum. They are so satisfactory, so perfectly 
onclusive, that we wish to give as wide a circulation to them as possible. 
Prof. F. prefaces the account of his experiments by saying— 


“] have been greatly startled by the revelation which this purely physi- 
al subject has made of the condition of the public mind. No doubt, 
‘here are many persons who have formed a right judgment or used a cav- 
ious reserve—for | know several such, and public communications have 
shown it to be so; but their number is almost as nothing to the great body 
who have believed and borne testimony, as think, in the cause of error. 
{ do not here refer to the distinction of those who agree with me and those 
who differ. By the great body I mean such as reject all consideration of 
he equality of cause and effect—who refer the results to electricity and 
nagnetism, yet know nothing of the laws of these forces—or to attraction, 
vet show no phenomena of pure attractive power—or to the rotation of 
the earth, as if the earth revolved round the leg of a table; or to some 
unrecognized physical force, without inquiring whether the known forces 
«re not sufficient—or who even refer them to diabolical or supernatural 
agency, rather than suspend their judgment, or acknowledge to themselves 
‘nat they are not learned enough in these matters to decide on the nature 
fthe action. I think the system of education that could leave the men- 
al condition of the public body in the state in which this subject has 
‘gund it must have been greatly deficient in some very important princi- 


’ ” 
ie, 
I 


The object which Prof. F. had in view in thisinquiry, he says, was not to 


satisfy himself, for he was convinced as to the true explanation of the 


phenomena by the reports of the table-turners themselves, “ but that he 
” to the 
uany who applied to him for it. The methods which he adopted were 
recisely such as he would have followed in any other physical investi- 
cation. The parties with whom he worked were very honorable, very 


night be prepared to give a strong opinion, founded on facts,’ 


‘ear in their intentions, successful table-movers, very desirous of suc- 
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ceeding in establishing the existence of a’pecular power, thoroughly car. 
did, and very effectual.” With him it was “a clear point that the tab! 
moves when the parties, though they strongly wish it, do not intend, and 
do not believe that they move it by ordinary mechanical power.” The ac. 
eount they give is, that “the table draws their hands; that it moves firs: 
end they have to follow it; that sometimes it moves from under their 
hands.” Though,” says Prof. F. «I believe the parties do not intend tc 
inove the table, but obtain the result by a quasi involuntary action, 
still | had no doubt of the influence of expectation upon their minds and 
through that upon the success or failure of their efforts.” He proceeded 
to test this opinion, and so arranged his apparatus as to show any elec. 
tricty that might be evolved, and at the same time any pressure tha 
might be exerted by the table-mover. Not the slightest trace of electrical o: 
inagnetic effects was obtained,” and no experiment *‘ gave the slightest in 
dication of auy peculiar natural force. He adds: ” 

*« No attractions, or repulsions, or signs of tangential power appeared 


—nor anything which could be referred to other than the mere mechan: 
ical pressure exerted inadvertently by the turner. J therefore proceeded 
to analyze this pressure, or that part of it exerted in a horizontal direc. 
tion, doing so, in the first instance unawares to the party.” 


We omit his description of his apparatus, simply remarking that the 
arrangement was such as to be perfectly convincing to the teble.mover 
himself whether or not he was using pressure. The result was thar, 


“ On examination, it was casy to see by the displacement of the paris 
of the line, that the hand had moved further than the table, and that the 
latter had lagged behind—that the hand, in fact, had pushed the upper 
card to the left, and that the under cards and the table had followed and 
heen dragged by it. In other similar cases when the table had not 
:noved, still the upper card was found to have moved, showing that the 
hand had carried it in the expected direction. It was evident, therefore 
that the table had not drawn the hand and person round, nor had it mowed 
simultaneously with the hand. The hand had left all things under 
behind, and the table evidently tended continually to keep the hand 
back.” 

He modified his apparatus, so as to show by an index whether the pres. 
sure exerted was downwards, or ina horizontal direction. Where he 
parties thought they were pressing downwards, the index proved that they 
were pressing horizontally. 

“When shown that it was so, they were truly surprised; but when 


they lifted up their hands and immediately saw the index return to i's 
normal position they were convinced. When they looked at the index 
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and could see for themselves whether they were pressing truly downward 
or obliquely so as to produce a resultant in the right or left-handed direc. 
tion, then such an effect never took place. Several tried, fora long 
while together, and with the best will in the world ; but no motion, right 
or left, of the table, or hand, or anything else, occured.” 


The effect of this test apparatus was to correct the inind of the table- 
movers. When they saw the index, it remained stationary ; when hidden 
vom their view, it moved under the pressure of their hands —a curious 
example of self-deception. Prof. F. continues— 


“As soon as the index is placed before the most earnest, and they 
perceive—as in my presence they have always done—that it tells truly 
whether they are pressing downward only or obliquely, then all effects of 
\able-turning cease, even though the parties persevere, earnestly desiring 
motion, till they become weary and worn out. No prompting or check. 
ing of the hands is needed—the power ts gone; and this only because 
‘xe parties are made conscious of what they are really doing mechanically 
and so are unable unwittingly to deceive themselves.” 


Just as there are but few people, comparatively, who can be “mesmeriz- 
ed,” so there is but here and there an individual capable of this self. 
leception, and consequently there are not many so called “ media .” Itis 
only those able to impose upon themselves who can become “ table- 


! woers.”” 


By the use of this instrument, says Prof. F., the mind of the table mover 
4 instructed. 


“The involuntary or quasi involuntaary montion is checked in the 
commencement, and therelure never rises up to the degree needful to move 
‘ne table, or even permanently the index itself. No one can suppose 
that looking at the index can in any way intefere with the transier ot 
electricity or any other power from the haud to the board under it, or to 
ae table. If the board tends to move, it may do so; the index does 
ot confiue it; and if the table tends to move, there is no reason why it 
siould not. If both were influenced by any power to move together 
ley may do so—as they did indeed when the apparatug was tied, and 
‘ie mind and muscles left wawatched and uuchecked.” 


We have not a doubt in the world, that this is the true explanation of 


* siese movements, which have seemeéd so mysterious, and have come nigh 


ranuing crazy whole communities, We have constantly referred them 
'» muscular contractions exerted unconsiciously by the individual, the 
same that execute the * Spiritual Writings,” which we noticed some 
ume ago and accounted for upon this principle. The philosphy of the 
whole matter is given in the last edition of Carpenteze Physiology, to which 


we wonld refer fora full exposition of ihe subject. Prof. Faraday owns 
1 conclusion, that he * is_a lithe ashamed of his communication,” fo 
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ceeding in establishing the existence of a’pecular power, thoroughly car. 
did, and very effectual.” With him it was “a clear point that the tablr 
moves when the parties, though they strongly wish it, do not intend, and 
do not believe that they move it by ordinary mechanical power.” The ac. 
eount they give is, that “the table draws their hands; that it moves firs: 
and they have to follow it; that sometimes it moves from under their 
hands.” + Though,” says Prof. F. «I believe the parties do not intend tc 
inove the table, but obtain the result by a quasi involuntary action, 
still | had no doubt of the influence of expectation upon their minds and 
through that upon the success or failure of their efforis.” He proceeded 
to test this opinion, and so arranged his apparatus as to show any elec. 
tricty that might be evolved, and at the same time any pressure thet 
might be exerted by the table-mover. Not the slightest trace of electrical o: 
inagnetic effects was obtained,” and no experiment “ gave the slightest in 
dication of auy peculiar natural force. He adds: ” 

* No attractions, or repulsions, or signs of tangential power appeared 
—nor anything which could be referred to other than the mere mechan- 
ical pressure exerted inadvertently by the turner. J] therefore proceeded 
to analyze this pressure, or that part of it exerted in a horizontal direc. 
ion, doing so, in the first instance unawares to the party.” 


We omit his description of his apparatus, simply remarking that the 
arrangement was such as to be perfectly convincing to the teble.nover 
himself whether or not he was using pressure. The result was thar, 


“ On examination, it was easy to see by the displacement of the paris 
of the line, that the hand had moved further than the table, and that the 
latter had lagged behind—that the hand, in fact, had pushed the upper 
card to the left, and that the under cards and the table had followed and 
been dragged by it. In other similar cases when the table had not 
moved, still the upper card was found to have moved, showing that the 
hand had carried it in the expected direction. It was evident, therefore 
that the table had not drawn the hand and person round, nor had it mowed 
simultaneously with the hand. The hand had left all things under 
behind, and the table evidently tended continually to keep the hané 
back.” 

He modified his apparatus, so as to show by an index whether the pres- 
sure exerted was downwards, or ina horizontal) direction. Where he 
parties thought they were pressing downwards, the index proved that they 


were pressing horizontally. 


“ When shown that it was so, they were truly surprised; but when 
they lifted up their hands and immediately saw the index return to is 
normal position they were convinced. When they looked at the index 
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and could see for themselves whether they were pressing truly downward 
or obliquely so as to produce a resultant in the right or left-handed direc- 
tion, then such an effect never took place. Several tried, fora long 
while together, and with the best will in the world ; but no motion, right 
or left, of the table, or hand, or anything else, occured.” 


The effect of this test apparatus was to correct the inind of the table- 
movers. When they saw the index, it remained stationary ; when hidden 
vom their view, it moved under the pressure of their hands —a curious 
example of self-deception. Prof. F. continues— 


“As soon as the index is placed before the most earnest, and they 
perceive—as in my presence they have always done—that it tells truly 
whether they are pressing downward only or obliquely, then all effects of 
table-turning cease, even though the parties persevere, earnestly desiring 
motion, till they become weary and worn out. No prompting or check- 
ing of the hands is needed—the power ts gone; and this only because 
(xe parties are made conscious of what they are really doing mechanically 
and so are unable unwittingly to deceive themselves.” 


Just as there are but few people, comparatively, who can be “mesmeriz- 
ed,” so there is but here and there an individual capable of this self- 
eception, and consequently there are not many so called “ media .” Ivis 
valy those able to impose upon themselves who can become “ table- 
turners,”” 

By the use of this instrument, says Prof. F., the mind of the table mover 
s instructed, 

“The involuntary or quasi involuntaary montion is checked in the 
‘vmimencement, and therefore never rises up to the degree needful to move 
‘ne table, or even permanently the index itself. No one can suppose 
that looking at the index can in any way intefere with the transier ot 
electricity orany other power from the hand to the board under it, or to 
ue table. If the board tends to move, it may do so; the index does 
wot confine it; and if the table tends to move, there is no reason why it 
suould not. If both were influenced by any power to move together 
‘ey may do so—as they did indeed when the apparatus was tied, and 
‘he mind and muscles left unwatched and unchecked.” 

We have not a doubt in the world, that this is the true explanation of 
‘ese movements, which have seeméd so mysterious, and have come nigh 
rinning crazy whole communities. We have constantly referred them 
» muscular contractions exerted unconsiciously by the individual, the 
same that execute the “ Spiritual Writings,” which we noticed some 
time ago and accounted for upon this principle. The philosphy of the 
whole matter is given in the last edition of Carpenteze Physiology, to which 


we would refer fora full exposition of the subject. Prof, Faraday owns 
1 conclusion, that he “is.a litle ashamed of his communication,” fo 
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the reason that “he thinks, in the present age and in the part of the country” 
for which he wrote, “ it ought not to have been required.” We are gla: 
that he took the subject up, his authority being the highest in all ques. 
tions relating to physical science; but at the same time, we have no ides 
that his solution of the mystery will be satisfactory to the masses, or tha, 
t will suddenly cure the delusion. It must have its run ; but fortunately, 
the malady is self-limited. 





CIRCULAR MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Treasurer of the American Medical Association makes the follow- 
ing statements, which we hope will arrest the attention of all our read. 
ers. More subscribers are wanted to the Transactions of the Associa. 
von. We solicit the co-operation of every physician who desires the ad 
vancement of his profession. These Transactions are of great interest and 
ought to be in every medical library in our country 

Puitave tenia, June 14, 1353. 

To the Medical Profcssion:—In conformity with a resolution of the 
American Medical Associaiion it becomes my duty to inform you o! 
the decision of the Committee of Publication in regard to the price at 
which the forthcoming volume of Transactions will be furnished to the 
inembers of the Association avd to others. 

The price of single copies has been fixed by the Association at jive 
dollars. Any individual desiring two copies, will be furnished with 
ihem upon his remitting to the Treasurer nine dollars, 

Societies, Associations, and Institutions requiring siz copies for the use 
of their members, will be supplied with them on remitting to the Trea- 
surer twenty fire dollars, or they will be supplied with twenty-five copies 
on remitting seventy five dollars. 

Those who wish volumes 5 and 6, may obtain them by remitting 
eight dollars. 

In consequence of the numerous illustrations, many of them highly 
fiushed colored lithographs, with which the forthcoming volume will be 
accompanied, its cost will considerably exceed that of either of those 
previously issued by the Association. ‘To defray the cost of its publica 
ion, at least fifteen hundred dollars, in addition to the amount already 
received by the Treasurer, will be required 

Your attention is called to the following resolution adopted at the las' 
session of the Association. 

‘* Resolved, That the Delegates from the several States be requested 
(» appoint committees, who shall aid the Committee of Publication in pro. 
euring subscribers for, aud in distributing the Annual Transactions of the 
Association.” Respectfully, D. FRANCIS CONDIE, 


Treasurer and Chairman Com. of Publication A. M. A. 
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